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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE ORIGIN OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


It is only quite recently that I had an oppor- 
tunity of reading a review of Mr. Travis-Cook’s 
‘ History of the Manor of Myton’ in vol. xxiii. of 
the Antiquary (pp. 87, 88). One of the points 
about which the author and his reviewer disagree 
is the original site of Le Wyke, that is the ancient 
town of Hull. The reviewer maintains that 
“ the site or author ] fixes for the ancient Wyke, at 
the mouth of the old [river} Hull, is purely imaginary. 
There is the most complete evidence that the site should 
be fixed on the west bank of the new [the present river] 
Hull, or Sayer Creek [as it was formerly called}, Mr, 
Travie-Cook admits that this was its later site, and he 
theorizes that both people and houses migrated from the 
one position to the other. But for such migration 
there is not a scrap of evidence,” 

The reviewer's statement that such “ most com- 
plete evidence ” is extant is all the more startling 
as he himself complains on the preceding page 
that 
“ since the publication, in 1827, of......Frost’s......‘ Early 
History of...... Hull,’ nothing, or next to nothing, has 
been done to illustrate the origin of the great town 
which now ranks as the ‘ Third Port’ of England. The 
problems which Mr. Frost did not solve are yet unsolved, 
Nothing further has been done to explain......where it 
was that the town of Wyk sprung up.” 

The italics are mine in both instances. Since 
the reviewer denies the author the right of “ re- 


vising” in the same cctavo volume of over 200 
pages an opinion once pronounced, his own two 
contradictory statements, one on the recto, the other 
on the verso of the same leaf, are perplexing, to say 
the least. Mr. Travis-Cook does not propound it 
as his own theory, but is careful to state (p. 51) 
that it is Frost’s surmise that the centre of gravity 
of the port was transferred from the old river to 
the banks of the broader, deeper, and more suit- 
able channel provided for the shipping by Ed- 
ward I, Frost was not infallible, but he was a careful 
writer, and, moreover, was unassuming and never 

asan authority, but always, or nearly always, 
gave chapter and verse for his statements. Hence 
the reviewer must not take it amiss if some of his 
readers do not accept his wholly unsupported 
statement, but prefer to continue in their old belief 
in the plausibility of Frost’s surmise, until the 
reviewer will condescend to place before them a 
fraction at least of that ‘* most complete evidence,” 
even if only just enough to show up their error 
and sbake their faith in the old theory. 

There are two well-known passages, both given 
in the same foot-note on p. 24 of Frost’s book. 
One of these is from a royal charter among the 
Dodsworth MSS. (vol. liii. fol, 163), in the SBod. 
leian, and mentions ‘‘ villam nostram de Wyke 
que modo translato nomine Kyngeston super Hall 
puncupatur.” The word in italics, it will be 
observed, is not mutato (changed), but translate 
(transferred). The name, therefore, wust clearly 
have been in existence and been borne by some 
other town than Le Wyke, if only for a short time 
before it was and could be transferred to the 
latter. The other passage is, I understand, from 
the Hull Town Records, and is to the effect that 


“eum celebris memorie dominus Edwardus [Primus] 


quondam rex Anglie......villam de Wyk tune super 
aquam de Hall situatam......adquisivisset, et villam illam 
Kyngeston super Hull nominari......fecisget......” 


This entry occurs under the date of 8 Edward II., 
and is quite clear on the point that the ‘‘ villa de 
Wyke” was not in the same place in 1314 or 
1315 where it stood at the time when Edward I. 
acquired it with the adjacent manor of Myton 
from the monks of the abbey of Meaux, in York- 
shire. According to Burton’s ‘Chronicle,’ the 
deed of feoffment by which the property became 
vested in the king was executed about Candlemas, 
1293, and Le Wyke must then have stood on the 
bank or banks of the Old Hull about half a mile 
to the west of the present mouth of the river. 

The eastern boundary of the newly acquired 
property of the king was Sayer Creek, which, 
judging by its name, was evidently a natural, and 
not, as De la Pryme and Frost surmised, an arti- 
ficial watercourse. If Sayer of Sutton had cut it, 
it would probably have been known as “ Sayer’s 
Dyke.” Originally this creek was probably, like 
all other creeks in the district, merely a short 
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tidal inlet from the Humber, and had no connexion 
with the river Hull. There were several bridges 
and some other obstructions in its course ; its bed 
was probably choked with shoals (proludum), and 
navigation on it must have been altogether impos- 
sible, if Frost is right in his guess that the word 
clayarum meant hurdles erected across the creek, 
as in one of the MSS. there is a note in an old hand 
that the claye were placed in the creek “ad 
pisces salvandos.” If there had been any con- 
pexion with the river Hull and any navigation 
along the creek, the latter would probably have 
been known by the name of ‘‘ Sayer’s Channel,” 
as “ North Channel” and “ Fisherman’s Channel ” 
are known in our days. 

So soon as Edward I. acquired Le Wyke, he 
had all obstructions to navigation removed from 
the bed of Sayer Creek, and had it made into 
a harbour (“‘ibidem quendam portum fecit’) and 
a new town built on its banks (‘‘edificavit quan- 
dam villam ibidem”), which he named “ Kingston- 
upon-Hull.” So here is the most complete ev'- 
dence of what happened. All the references are 
to deeds contemporary or nearly contemporary 
with the events, and are given in the book of Frost, 
who seems to be very much perplexed and com- 
pletely at a loss how to explain the meaning of the 
words quoted above, as he assumes that the Hull 
broke into Sayer Creek about the time of the great 
flood in 1256, and that 


“the buildings [of Le Wyke)...... had after the change in 


the course of the river been gradually transferred from 
the banks of the old Hull to those of the new channel. 
Sufficient time bad elapsed to render the transfer com- 
plete before the situation and general appearance of the 
town had attracted the attention of King Edward,” 


He does not state on what ground he makes these 
assumptions, especially the latter, as all the earliest 
data he prints to show that houses existed on the 
banks of the new river Hull at a very remote 
period are, without a single exception, of more 
recent dates than 1293. 

It is not recorded whether there was already 
any connexion between Sayer Creek and the river 
Hall when the king acquired Le Wyke. The 

bability seems to be that there was. The name 
bia Hall (Veil Hall) occurs in an inquisition 26 
Edw. I., i.¢.,, as early as 1297-8. At all events, 
it is certain that if such a connexion did not 
already exist, the king was obliged to have one 
made, as otherwise his new harbour would have 
been nothing else but a huge settling tank for the 
turbid waters of what is considered the muddiest 
river in England, and would have warped up ina 
very short time. The old harbour was in time 
abandoned altogether, the change being so com- 
plete in 1314-5, i. ¢, not quite a quarter of a 
century after Le Wyke was acquired by the king, 
that it was found necessary to insert a reminder in 
the entry given supra from the Town Records that 


the town once stood on the banks of the old river 
Hull. Fora time both channels remained open, 
but as neither the tidal capacity of the river nor 
its volume of upland waters received from a water- 
shed of limited extent was sufficient to keep up two 
separate outfalls, the old tortuous channel gradually 
silted up, so much so that it soon “ barely deserved 
the name of a sewer.’ The more the old channel 
deteriorated, the more the new one gained in 
width and depth, as the increase in the volume of 
water saved through the choking up of the old bed, 
and available for scouring, all helped towards the 
improvement of the new channel. 

As it happened, it was found subsequently that 
the situation of the new harbour was more favour- 
able than the old one from a strategical point of 
view too, as it enabled the authors of the forti- 
fications of the town to adopt a more compact 
scheme than they would have been able to lay out 
if the defence of the old harbour bad had to be 
embodied in their scheme. They had to enclose a 
very much smaller area and to build a greatly 
reduced length of wall. This was not only a 
matter of economy in time of peace, but also a 
matter of policy as well as economy in time of war, 
when there was a lesser length of ramparts to man 
and to defend. When, therefore, the town was 
fortified, in or shortly after 1322, the old mouth 
of the river remained unprotected, and what used 
to be the most important quarter of Le Wyke was 
left outside the fortifications, to take care of itself 
in times of war. The few dwellers who still re- 
mained on the banks of the old river, on seeing 
their old channel choked up and themselves and 
their goods left to the mercy of any invading enemy, 
would naturally seek safer and more genial quarters, 
and consequently the place became deserted.* 
The old town was absorbed by and bad for some 
time already been known under the name of the new 
town on Sayer Creek, and the old name Le Wyke 
was consequently disused till at last it was alto- 
gether forgotten. The latest instance where Frost 
found it used as a place-name was in 1301-2, 
though it continued in use as a surname a little 
longer, as we find a John de Wike as a house- 
owner in Hull Street (now High Street) in the new 
town, in 1320-1. Sayer Creek itself became 
known as the new river Hull, and formed the new 
boundary line between the two divisions of the 
county, the new town, Kingston, and the old 
town, Wyke, being thus both transferred from 
the Holderness into the Harthill division of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

This is a brief sketch of the origin of Kingston-on- 
Hull as proved by the evidence that has appeared 
in print. If the quotations given by Frost be 
wrong, or if there be anything unpublished among 
the Town Records or elsewhere which will prove 


* Leland records that there were no suburbs in Hull 
when he visited it in 1538, 
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the above version to be incorrect, let it be pro- 
duced, by all means, and if it be convincing, all 
we who now are groping in the darkness left by 
Frost and subsequent writers will acknowledge our 
error, as many of us still firmly believe in the old 
saw that “ sapientis est mutare consilium in melius.” 

The version given above is, I maintain, the only 
possible one in face of the evidence we, the un- 
initiated at large, possess. The moment we assume 
that the town of Hull bas always stood on the 
banks of the new river Hull we must throw an 
important portion of even that little historical evi- 
dence we possess to the winds and cast around all 
kinds of uncharitable aspersions to boot. It is an 
established fact that Wyke—or Hall, as the old 
town, too, was indiscriminately called—“ was a sea- 
port of considerable celebrity and mercantile import- 
ance”’ for more than a century before the date of 
the foundation of Kingston-upon-Hull. If, there- 
fore, we find the burgessess of Hull, in a petition 
dated 1300, addressing Edward I. as the founder 
and maker of their town (“la quele [ville] nostre 
Seigneur le Roi ad foundee et faite”), we must 
either believe them implicitly or, with Frost, look 
upon their statement as “ language of adulation” 
and “terms of flattery,” and upon sober-minded 
Edward I. as a man to be easily gulled by ‘‘ such 
outrageous butter,” as the king himself, in a writ of 
ad quod damnum issued in reply to the above 
petition, also speaks of the town as “ nova villa 
nostra de Kyngeston super Hull.” And, of course, 
if the town always stood in the same place, and 
never changed its site, all parties who were con- 
cerned in making the entry in the official book of 
records that the town once stood on the banks of 
the river Hull must for the time being have been 
labouring under some strange delusion. 

There are other matters in the review which are 
open tocriticism. Thus, according to the reviewer, 
the author, “ besides innumerable minor errors,” 
misprints sic’ as “ sic,” vijs as “ vy’s,” and renders 
qi, as “ qu’,” and not as quando, as the reviewer 
would have done if he had undertaken to write upon 
the same subject. But asa qand a u with a tittle over 
them is guum all the world over, and means the same 
thing as quando, and, moreover, as it is used in that 
sense by Vicero, Sallust, and even by Quintillian, the 
author has evidently not committed a very grave 
blunder. The whole review seems to be very 
unfair, and to have been written by the reviewer 
and been inserted by his brother logroller because 
figulus figulum odit. L. L. K. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 

Possessors of the ‘N. E. D.’ may be glad to 
insert in their copies the words given below. The 
quotations are from the Atheneum, and are all of 
later date than the parts of the ‘N. E. D.’ to 
which they respectively belong :— 


Academicalism.—“ The execution is marred by con- 
ventional coldness and obsolete academicalism” (1892, 
article by André Michel, May 14, p. 640, col. 1). 

Acarine, sb. (only in ‘N. E. D.’ as a.).—“ Mr. A. D. 
Michael [read a paper] upon the association which he 
had observed between certain ocarines of the famil 
Gamasida and certain species of ants” (1891, Dec. 19, 
p- 837, col. 2). 

Adelphian.—“ The story is......wholly artificial in con- 
struction and Ade/phian in characterization” (1892, 
April 16, p. 497, col. 1). 

Aduncity (latest ws in ‘N. E. D.’ 1714).—“ Mr. 
Murray plays...a North-Country Iago, whose moral 
aduncity is concealed by a self-bestowed title of Square 
Jack” (1821, Sept. 5, p. 330, col. 1). 

Aigagroprlous.—* A curious freshwater alga, growing 
in a perfectly spherical mass...and deecribed as an aga- 

ropilous condition of Cladophora, was exhibited by 
Mtr. A. W. Bennett” (1893, March 25, p. 382, col. 1). 

Ammolynthus.—* There is no physemarian or ammo- 
lynthus closely resembling Halipbysema " (1892, Aug. 13, 
p- 227, col. 3). 

Androcratic.—“ The author points out that 
and lax morals go hand in band, marital relations among 
tribes in the enjoyment of an androcratic government 
being generally far more satisfactory ” (1893, Oct, 7, 
p. 494, col, 1). 

Anglicist—“In describing the controversy between 
the ‘ Urientalists’ and the ‘ Anglicists,’ which evoked 
Macaulay’s famous minute...not a word is said of the 
champion : Horace Wilson ” (1892, Sept. 24, 
p. 411, col, 3), 

Anglicizing.—‘ The names are not particularly in- 
teresting, but there are some curious examples of the 
Anglicizing process (1891, Oct, 17, p. 516, col. 1). 

Anglophile.—“ When prudence dictated assistance to 
the Dutch, the Huguenots, or the ‘ Anglophile’ > 
Scotland—the vile but convenient adjective is a 
Beesly’a— that aid was scanty and underband” 
(1892, March 26, p. 400, col. 3). 

Angon.—“ Among the most curious of the weapons 
our ancestors used was the angon,a sort of long spear 
with a double barb—one tongue of which was longer 
—- other and flame-shaped ” (1893, Sept. 9, p. 361, 
col. 3). 

Antkonic.— “He [Dr. Waldstein] does, however, 
point out that among the terra-cottas we have repre- 
sentations of the various stages of development of her 
{Hera’s] agalmata: the rudest of all, the anikonic... 
He promises, moreover, to publish...a curious pillar 
which may have been the actual anitonic image of the 
goddees " (1893, July 1, p. 33, col. 2). 

Ansate.—* Centurial stone, ansate, 17 in. by 8 in.” 
(1891, letter of F. Haverfield, Oct. 31, p. 591, col, 1). 

A posporously.—* Mr. C, T. Druery exhibited...a seed- 
ling...showing prothalli developed | over 
general surface of frond (pan-apospory ) "’ (1892, . 12, 
p. 667, col. 3). 

Archontal.—“I dated it before 325 3.c., both of us 
necessarily dating it after the archontal year 329/8 3.0.” 
(1891, letter of Cecil Torr, Aug. 22, p. 257, col. 1). 

Ascript.—“ The theory of marginal glosses isin danger 
at the present time of being ridden to death; but that 
Quintilian has suffered largely from ‘ascripts’ can 
hardly be questioned ” (1892, Aug. 27, p. 280, col. 1). 

Asterioid—“ Mr. Percy Sladen has...described and 
figured the asterioid star-fishes of the Challenger's 
booty” (1892, Aug. 13, p. 227, col. 1). 

Astronomership. —“ Mrs, | sof 
proposed astronomer:hip” (1892, May 21, 
p- 666, col, 1). 

Atriopore.—* There are no buccal cirri, and, so far as 
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ean be made out, no atriopore” (ina certain specimen of 
Amphioxus) (1892, Aug. 13, p. 227, col. 2). 
Austrasian.—“ Willibald calls it simply * 
council,’ and from its being confined to Carlomin's 
dominions, it follows that it was not strictly Germanic, 
but Austrasian ” (1>92, July 16, p. 87, col. 2). 
Auxochrome.—* They chromogens be true dye- 
stuffs by the introduction of a salt-forming group...... or 
by the introduction of what Witt terms auxochromes, 
which are amido or hydroxyl groups” (1893, July 15, 


p- 506, col. 1). 

Barefootedness.—“ The washing of clothes with the 
feet in a tub, the barefootedness of the women and 
ebildren...bulk...largely in the twenty-four narratives’ 
(1891, Nov. 28, p. 714, col. 1). 

Belleter.—* Dr. Raven has added the name of a Jelleter 
to the brief list of such craftemen in the inscription... 
which existe on the tenor bell” (1891, Sept. 12, p. 360, 
col. 2). 

Botillenage—" An interesting of the work is the 
criticism of Bertillonage...His [Francis Galton's| con- 
clusion is that whatever claims may be made as to the 
utility of Bertillonage are even more applicable to the 
method of finger prints " (1892, Dec. 24, p. 893, col. 3). 

Bunyip.—“The only novelty...[consists] in the 
Occasional introduction of a kang«roo or of a bunyip ™ 
(1893, Feb, 11, p. 184, col. 2). 

Buoying.—** Without some such buoying as M.Simon’s 
he would be likely to let Caro and Chevalier sink alto- 
gether” (1893, July 8, p. 62, col. 1). 

Canarine.—"“ Canarine, obtained from potassium tbio- 
cyanate, is employed in dyeing cotton yellow from an 
alkaline bath, when it serves as a mordant for basic 
colours” (1893, July 15, p. 100, col. 2). 

Cantonese.—People ‘‘ should procure the book of Eng- 
lish phrases compiled by a Can‘onese for the use of those 
of his countrymen who aspire to become Hong Kong 
* boys’” (1893, May 27, p. 668, co!. 1). 

Cebian.—* The fundamental types of the molars are 
identical in man and the anthropoids, and the lower 
one differs entirely from that of the pithecian and 
cebian monkeys ” (1893, March 18, p. 349, col. 3). 

Celestialism.—* A pretty, quaint air of Celestial/sm is 
thrown over the narrative ” (in ‘Chinese Stories ') (1892, 
Dee. 31, p. 909, col. 3). 

Censing, adj. (‘N. E. D.’ as vbl. eb.).—There is “a 
censing adult angel in the central point of their circle” 
(1893, Aug. 26, p. 296, col. 2), 

Chemiotaxis.—“‘ Phototaxia and chemiofaxis are the 
last instances of physiological adaptation cited” (by 
Prof, Burdon-Sanderson) (1893, Sept. 16, p. 375, col. 3). 

Chromo-lithographist.—‘‘ The insect fauna of New 
Zealand does not exhibit those gorgeous species beloved 
by the iconographer and chromoe-lithographist ’ (1892, 
Aug. 27, p. 291, col. 2). 

Chromophoric.—“ The dyestuffs...are classed accord- 
he the particular chromophoric groups they contain ” 
(1893, July 15, p. 100, col. 2). 

Clap-netter.—“ The Brizhton bird-stuffers...with their 
allies the professional clap-netters, have supplied man 
eel ae to their customers” (1891, Oct. 31, p. 587, 
col. 2). 

Classiary.—“ A gallery was opened...for the display 
of inscriptions mentioning officers and men of the Roman 
* Channel Squadron,’ classiary tiles...bearing the stam 
CL'BR, and a votive offering” (1891, letter of V. J. 
Vaillant, Aug. 29, p, 290, col. 1). 


Collotyped. —“ The co’lutyped reproduction of the 
ancient Yasna MS....is in the binder’s bands” (1893, 
June 3, p. 702 col. 3). 

Conformal (only quotation in ‘N. E. D.’ 1647).—“ The 
following communications were made...‘On a Problem 
of Conformal Representation,’ by Prof. W. Burnside” 
(1893, April 22, p. 509, col. 3). 

Creationist, a. (in ‘N. E. D.’ as sb.).—“ From this 
follows « belief in man’s immortality unless the absolutel 
aa theory be adopted” (1893, July 29, 

. 154, col. 1). 
Creolism (marked obsolete in ‘N. E, D.").—* Though 
he had been born in Misiones (Paraguay), yet, as 
son of a lieutenant-governor and removed to Spain at an 
early age, he did not suffer from tlre disabilities of 
creolism ” (1893, Oct. 7, p. 484, col. 1). 

Cross-over, a. (in E. D.’ ae sb.).—"* Crossings 
imply something more than merely the gaps left in the 
rails for a cross-over road ” (1893, July 8, p. 68, col, 1). 


The following instances refer to the portion pub- 
lished under Mr. Bradley’s direction :— 


Edmundian,—“ His book [‘ History of St, Edmund's 
College’} is...intended...for the favoured few who 
belong to the inner circle of ‘ Edmundians’” (1893, 
July 29, p. 153, col. 2). 

Eidophone.—“ Mrs. Watts Hughes has continued the 
illustrative experiments...by employing elastic mem- 
branes in which, by means of an apparatue named the 
*‘ Eidophone,’ she has been enabled to produce what she 
aptly calls ‘voice figures.’ We need not describe this 
contrivance, which is very simple, and, in fact, a sort of 
telephone for conveying sound vibrations to more or less 
sensitive surfaces *’ (1893, Feb. 4, p. 159, col. 1). 

Electrodeless.—‘ Mr. E, Rimington read a paper 
‘On Luminous Discharges in Zlectrodeless Vacuum 
Tubes’ ” (1893, May 13, p. 609, col. 2). 

Emissivity.—“ The were read: ‘ The 
Thermal Emissivity of Thin Wires in Air,’ by Prof. 
Ayrton and Mr. HL Kilgour” (1891, Dec. 5, p. 765, 
col. 3). 

Enamouring, eb. (in ‘N. E. D,’ as ppl. a.).—"* Aware | 
Of a'l the Night's enamouring” (1892, poem by Mrs. 
Moulton, Sept. 17, p. 385, col. 2). 

Engravable,—* All ita engravable qualities have been 
secured by the etcher of this large plate " (1893, April 1, 
p. 416, col, 2). 

Enthropy.—“ The author closes his work with an 
account of the methods of enthropy and of the thermo- 
dynamical potential ” (1893, Feb. 18, p, £23, col. 2), 

Enzyme.— The proteids are first described, and then 
the enzymes and bodies related to the proteids” (1893, 
July 15, p. 99, col. 3). 

Epitom’z'ng.—* The purpose of the sonnet rises on the 
three separate yet firmly linked quatrains to the cul- 
Ns or epitomizing couplet ” (1893, Sept. 30, p. 452, 
col, 1). 

Erythrism.—* Mr. O. Thomas exhibited some examples 
...0f the monkey that he had lately described as Semno- 
pithecus cruciger, and etated that...Mr. Hose thought 
that this species might possibly be only an erythrism of 
S. chrysomelas ”’ (1893, Jan. 28, p. 124, col. 3). 

It may be worth while to add that Lowell uses 
the word editiomania in 1836, but the letter in 
which it occurs has only just been printed (‘ Letters 
of J. R. Lowell, vol. i. p. 8):— 

“The Lnglish edition of Coleridge's worka has also 


been given me by my ‘paternal relation,” You see the 
editiomania has not left me yet.” 


364 
Ballad-mongering, a. (in ‘N. E. D.’ as sb.).—‘ The | 
Mitchel! Library, Glasgow, has one chap-book version 
printed by James Catnach......of badlad-mongering | 
celebrity ” (1893, W. A. Clouston in Athenccum, April 22, , 
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Tennyson AND Monraicye.—In the ‘ Essais 
de Montaigne,’ liv. ii. chap. xii., the chapter 
which contains the ‘Apologie de Raimond Sebond’ 
(p. 238, ed. Didot), there occurs the following 
picturesque e about man and his doings, 
words which might have dropped from the lips of 
the melancholy Pascal :— 

“Or ce grand corps, & tant de visages et de mouve- 
ments, qui semble menacer le ciel et la terre......ce 
furieux monstre, & tant de bras et A tant de testes, c’est 
tousjours l’bomme, foible, calamiteux et miserable; ce 
n’est qu'une fourmilliere esmeue et eschauffee.”’ 

I wonder if Tennyson has these grand words of 
Montaigne in his mind when in his fine poem 
* Vastness,’ singing of 
Raving politics, never at rest—as this poor earth's pale 

history runs,— 
he asks :— 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a 
million million of suns ? 
In Mr. Churton Collins’s ‘Illustrations of Tenny- 
son’ no parallel passage is quoted from Montaigne, 
but we cannot doubt that the poet was familiar 
with many of the great words of the famous 
essayist. A. L, Marzew. 
Oxford. 


Tue Appess Macponatp.—The Right 
Rev. the Lady Abbess Macdonald was the fifteenth 
abbess of the Benedictine Monastery of the Glorious 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, founded 
at Brussels by Lady Mary Percy in 1597. 

Lady Mary Benedict Macdonald was a daughter 
of Renald Macdonald, a Scotsman. She was born 
in 1772, and ber Obristian name was Elizabeth ; she 
was the last who joined the community in Brussels, 
Elizabeth Macdonald had been left an orphan at 
an early age under a guardian who sent her for 
education to a convent at Calais. Soon after her 
return to England, her desire to become a religious 
sister impelled her again to cross the sea and seek 
an entrance at Brussels. After a passage across 
the Channel in a violent storm, which endangered 
the safety of the ship, she arrived at the monastery 
on May 22, 1794, only a month before the com- 
munity were forced to leave owing to the French 
Revolution and the invasion of Belgium by the 
Republican army. When the portress opened the 
monastery gate to her, she exclaimed, “ My dear 
child, you come here and we are obliged to leave.” 
She answered at once, “I will go with you wher- 
ever you go.” She accordingly accompanied the 
community in their flight to England and settle- 
ment at Winchester, She received the holy habit 
of religion on May 11, 1795, and was the first to 
be professed at Winchester, September 8, 1796, 
when she took the names of Mary Benedict, being 
then in the twenty-fourth year of her age. 

Oa the death of the Lady Abbess Eccles, Lady 


the ceremony of her benediction being performed 
by Dr. Douglas on October 10, 1811. On the 
occasion of Cardinal Wiseman’s first visit to Win- 
chester the Lady Abbess, whose bodily and mental 
faculties were much impaired by age, tendered her 
resignation of office, which, after some considera- 
tion, was accepted on February 25, 1848, From 
the beginning of 1854 her health Y oy de- 
clined, and she calmly expired on May 17, 1854, 
in her eighty-third year, surrounded jee 
munity, most of whom she had professed. 
Lady Macdonald was the last of the Brussels 
nuns ; in her was lost the connecting link between 
the present community and the sisters who had 
sought the cloister in the times of trouble and 
persecution when monasteries were proscribed in 
England, and the love of country had to be saeri- 
ficed in order to gain the haven of a secluded life. 
The Lady Abbess Macdonald governed the 
monastery thirty-seven years; she survived the 
act of her resignation six years, so that she was a 
nun during the long period of fifty-nine years. 
The community of Benedictines from Brussels, 
which, as stated, settled at Winchester in 1794, 
removed to St. Mary’s Abbey, East Bergholt, 
Soffolk, in 1863. C. Boasr. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8,W. 


‘Lerrers’: or ORIEL. 
—Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, in his valuable col- 
lection of uel 135), 

rints one to —— Apperley, ., requesting his 
arene at the coming election to Oriel fellowships 
on behalf of Mr. Crosse. 

Dr. Hill gives the choice between two Apperleys, 
both of Jesus College, who graduated some thirty- 
five years before the date of the letter (Oxford, 
March 17, 1768). Neither satisfies the conditions 
of the problem. Mr. Joseph Foster, in his monu- 
mental work ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ has a Thomas 
Apperley, of Oriel, who is certainly the missing 
friend of Johnson. He was son of Thomas, of 
Leominster, Esq., and matriculated from Oriel 
June 7, 1766, aged thirty-two. As a fellow-com- 
moner he might reasonably be supposed to have an 
opportunity for stating a candidate’s claims. 

Joun E, B, Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


‘‘ Taerrvovs,”—This is a new creation, I think, 
wholly unnecessary and entirely objectionable. It 
occurs in an article on ‘ A New Phaso of the Pearl- 
Shell Industry,’ in Chambers’s Journal, Re cxiv. 
(published July 1, 1893), at p. 383: *f Mention 
was made of the theftuous disposition of many 
engaged in the traffic.” Sr. Swirar. 


Craret.—Discussion of this word has lately 
taken place, much of which might have been saved by 
due regerd to Littré or the ‘N. E. D.’ without having 


Macdonald was elected abbess, September 9, 181] . 


recourse to the garnered knowledge of ‘N. & Q. 
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But, much as was noted on the subject forty years 
ago, one point remains to be noted still. It was 
shown how vin clairet was celebrated in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries by Olivier Basselin, 
the festive poet of Normandy, whose Vaux-de-Vire 
gave the song of ‘Jolly Nose’ to one theatre in 
the Strand, and, in due course, the name of Vaude- 
ville to another. But Basselin lived in a country 
whose inbabitants drank cider, and were laughed 
at by the French for doing so, To us, inquiring 
where he got his claret, he replies :— 
Je suis né Bas-Normand, mais ma bouche avinée 
Dit estre d'Orleans 
Et que le vin clairet, qui est de sa contrée, 
Je doy loger ceans, 

Orleans wine was in vogue three hundred years 
before the battle of Agincourt and two hundred 
years afterwards ; but then the fashion changed, 
and more than one district has since had its turn. 
When Beaumarchais makes Figaro say, ‘‘ Aimez- 
yous 4 boire un coup d’excellent bourgogne ou de 
clairet 7” the latter may have been intended to in- 
dicate wine of Bordeaux; but, whatever it was at 
the end of the eighteenth century, Basselin 
clearly intended wine of Orleans at the end of the 
fourteenth. KILLIGREW. 


Cowter Mittoy.—Dr. Johnson, in his 
‘Life of Milton,’ says, “Of the English poets 
Milton set most value upon Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Cowley.” It is clear, therefore, that Milton 
admired Cowley. He may also have taken ideas 
from him. The following passage is similar to 
something in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The likeness, per- 
haps, has not been observed before :— 

Here Lucifer, the mighty captive, reigns, 

Proud midst his woes, and tyrant in his chains ; 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites, 

Like Hesper, leading forth the spangled Nights ; 

But down, like lightning, which him struck, he came, 

And roared at his first plunge into the flame ; 

Myriads of spirits fell wounded round him there ; 

With dropping lights th'ck shone the singed air ; 

Since when the dismal solace of their woe 

Has only been weak mankind to undo. 

* Davideis,’ B. i. ll, 90-100. 

Cowley’s versification, though be has some very 

‘ood lines, is generally uncouth and unattractive. 
But he is full of matter, and other poets, besides 
Milton, have borrowed from him. 

E. 


Cat Tate.—In a portion of the ‘Chronica 
Sclavica’* titled ‘Annales ab Anonymo,’ a very 
curious work, apparently written about the year 
1288, there is a Dick Whittington story worth repro- 
ducing, if it has not already caught the eagle eye of 
some folk-lorist. In connexion with the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa’s wars with the Lombardic 


* I quote from the edition contained in Lindenbrog’s 
‘Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum Septentrionalium,’ 
Hamburg, 1706, p. 256. 


league, mention is made, under the year 1175, of the 
discord” between the Venetians and the em- 
peror. This serves to introduce a note concerning 
the origin of Venice. Then the annalist goes on 
to say* :— 

“ There were in that place two citizens, the one poor 
and the other rich. The rich one, proposing to go a-mar- 
keting, asked bis fellow citizen if he wished to send with 
him anything to eell. The poor man answered, ‘I have 
nothing but two cate.’ These the rich man took with 
him, and by chance came into a certain locality where 
mice bad almost eaten up the place. There he sold the 
cats for a large sum of money, from the proceeds of 
which he carried back much goods to his neighbour,” 

This is a very sober version of a more than twice- 
told tale. Geo. 


Tse Horse-snoz ix Macic.— An elderly 
woman, named Keziah Brewin, who got her living 
by gathering water-cresses and blackberries and 
telling fortunes, died suddenly at Peterborough on 
Sept. 17. Her body was taken to the mortuary : 

* Around her waist, beneath her garmente, was found 
stretched a girdle from which depended a horse-shoe, 
from which, it is stated, the old lady believed proceeded 
much of her occult wisdom.” 

This I cull from the Grantham Journal, Sept. 23, 
1893. Sr. Swirar. 


“THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES SHOULD 
NOT THROW sToNEs.”—Mr. Timbs, in ‘ Things not 
generally Known’ (1856, p. 185), asserts that this 
common saying arose from James I.’s facetious 
remark to Buckingham, when the windows of 
Steenie’s “ Glass House” were broken in retaliation 
by Scotchmen who bad sustained the like injury 
from him : “Those who live in glass-houses, Steenie, 
should be careful how they throw stones.” In Dr. 
Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable’ the language is 
Scoticized. 

For all I know the story may be a mere inven- 
tion to fit the proverb; but if the incident is 
indeed true, the alleged origin therefrom of the 

roverb is questionable. King Jamie’s phrase must 
ave sp wonderfully to be versified in France 
in 1664 :— 
Qui a ga maison de verre, 
Sur le voisin ne jette pierre. 
* Proverbes en Rimes’ (Paris, 1664, ii. 164). 
Similar proverbs, too, are found in Giusti’s ‘ Pro- 
verbi Toscani ’ (1853, p. 84):— 


* Anno domini mctxxv Veneti cum Imperatore dis- 
cordant, tamen Venetia insula non natura sed arte facta 
et sic inchoata. Rex Attila Aquilegiam obsidens habita- 
tores hujus fugavit: quiad locum illum venientes ibidem 
insulam congesserunt et eam a venalitate vel venatione 
vocaverunt. Erantibidem duo concives, unus pauper et 
alter dives, dives ire volens mercatum quzrebat a con- 
cive suo si quid vellet mittere secum pro mercimonio? 
Pauper respondit non babeo nisi duos catoe. Quos dives 
eecum attulit et casu in quendam locum venit ubi mures 
fere locum vastaverunt, ibi catos pro multa pecunia ven- 
didit cum qua mercatus multa bona socio reportavit. 
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(1.) “Chi ha tegoli di vetro, non tiri sassi al vicino.” 
(2.) “Chi ha testa di vetro non faccia a’ sassi.” 
The latter is familiar to me in an English form, 
but I forget where I have seen it. The former is 
ancient in Spain, and has been turned into a Latin 
couplet :— 
Ne lapidem mittas aliena in tecta domorum, 
Si tibi sint propriz vitrea tecta domus, 
F. Apams. 


Apmirat Lorp Hawke (1705-1781).—There 
are two fine portraits in oils in existence of this 
famous admiral, renowned for his victory in 1759 
over the French fleet under Conflans, in Quiberon 
Bay ; one in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, by 
Cotes, wearing over his coat the red ribbon of the 
Bath ; and another, a very fine one, at Womersley 
Hall, near Pontefract. His memory is preserved 
in the fine old naval song ‘ Tom Tough ’:— 

And if more you would be knowing, I was coxswain to 

Boscawen, 

And often with brave Hawke I ‘ve nobly faced the foe. 

Lord Hawke died at Sunbury-on-Thames, and at 
North Stoneham, near Southampton, where he is 
buried, there is the following epitaph to his 


memory :— 
. 0. M. 


This Monument is sacred to the Memory of 
Edward Hawke. 
Lord Hawke, B.ron of Towton, in the County of 


York. 
Knight of the Bath, 
Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, 
Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, &c, 
Who died October 17th, 1781, 
Aged 76. 

The bravery of bis soul was equal to the dangers he 
encountered: the cautious intrepidity of his 
deliberations, superior even to the conquest 
he obtained. The annals of his life compose 
a period of naval glory unparalleled 
in later times ; for wherever he 
sailed, victory awaited him. 

A prince, unsolicited, 
conferred on him 
dignities he 
disdained 
to ask. 

D. O. M. in this epitaph would appear to be in- 
tended to mean ‘‘ Datur Omnibus Mori,” and not 
“ Deo Optimo Maximo.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


AND N&THERLANDISH INVERSTON.— 
Some may have noticed how in the case of words 
to be found in Netherlandish, with which we were 
once in familiar contact, the syllables of some 
idiomatic phrase are inverted. Thus in the transla- 
tion of a novel in a Fiemish newspaper I see “ mijn 
uurwerk is blijven stilstaan,” where we say 
“standstill.” There is a community of thought 
and form, yet a diversity of position, which may be 
regarded as a variation and inconsistency. 

Hype 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


answers may be addressed to them direct. — 


* Acapemy oF CompLemENts,’ 1640.—Can any 
reader give me such information as would set me 
on the track of an edition of the above work which 
was sold among Baron Kirkup’s books in December, 
1871? The British Museum copy, dated 1640 on 
the title-page, has the imprimatur “Sept. 10, 
1639,” and is wanting in Marshall’s engraved 
frontispiece. The Huth copy, I learn from the 
catalogue of that famous library, belonged to Dr. 
Bliss, and is the only perfect one known of this 
particular issue. Both these copies differ, I am 
told, from the copy sold among Baron Kirkup’s 
books. I am anxious to find out in what this 
difference consists, I. H. Isaacs. 


Tae Artitupes or Mapame Henpe..—In 
the year 1809, when Lady Hamilton ceased to 
exhibit her celebrated attitudes, very similar sub- 
jects were performed by a Madame Hendel 
(formerly Eunecke), an actress of the Berlin 
Theatre, who made a tour in Germany, giving 
tableaux vivants of remarkable women, such as the 
Virgin Mary, Cassandra, Galatea, &c. Pictures 
by Raphael, Albert Diirer, and other masters served 
her as models, She was not only a copyist, but 
possessed considerable powers of invention. One 
of her series of representations was a history of the 
Virgin Mary, beginning with the Annunciation 
and ending with the taking down of the dead Christ 
from the cross. Her expression of maternal love 
was most touching. Peroux, the Frankfort painter, 
sketched twenty-four of her best attitudes with the 
view of having them engraved. Can any one say 
if this design was ever carried out ? 

Hitpa 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


TirLe or Boox.—I should be glad to know 
the proper title of a book of military reminis- 
cences, by Col. Stuart, of the County Down 
Regiment, now Royal Irish Rifles, with date and 
place of publication. It must have been written 
early in this century, and I believe contains 
notices of the Baines family. Col. Stuart married 
a daughter of Rev. Robert Baines, Vicar of Upton- 
on-Severn (son of John Baines, of Layhas, 
Suffolk). General Deverell, and — Impey marri 
other daughters of Rev. R. Baines. eS 3 


“Porirnar.”—Can any Egyptologist among 
your readers kindly enlighten me regarding the 
most probable origin of the Biblical and hiero- 
glyphical proper name ary according to our 
present researches? I find in Dr. H. Brugsch 
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Bey’s ‘Egyptian History’ (German edition of 1877, | simplicity. In fact it would be a step towards a 


“Pp 


p. 248) Potipbar or Patipar is explained as re- 
sent of Him who has —_— Is this derivation 
now geverally accepted 


Yeo Famity.—To what county belonged the 
family of this name to which Burke, in his 
‘Armory,’ attributes Arg., a chevron between 
three garbs az. ? DuNLEVEN, 


‘Lorp or Ests.’—Where can I procure 
in print, in full, ‘ The Ballad of Lord Jobn of Este’ 


(or East)? I send you a few lines of it, so far as | 


my memory serves :-— 

The fires blazed bright on a winter's night, 
And the guests sat in the hall, 

And the lord of the feast, Lord John of Este, 
Was the merriest of them all, 

And the gallants sang and the goblets rang 
As they mingled in careless state ; 

When all at once a thundering knock 
Was heard at the castle gate. 

“ Who knocks without eo loud and stout!’ 
Did the angry Baron say. 

* Now hie thee out, my squire so stout, 
To the gate without delay.” 


A. R. 


EscaLior-sHELL. — Why is the escallop-shell 
(the pecten), which was first adopted by St. James 
the Great as a pilgrim of Compostella, chosen in 
preference to any other sea-shell by pilgrims as 
an emblem of the Holy Land? Has the shell 
apy peculiar signification and symbolism 

A. TF. 


“ Koprre.”—In the Standard of October 20 there 
ae an interesting statement, made by Mr. 
ider Haggard in an interview with a Central 
News representative, on the Matabele war. 
king of the tactics of the Matabele, Mr. 
aggard says :— 

“If they bave profited by experience, or been in- 
structed, they will not risk battles in the open, but will 
take shelter in koppies or other stony grounds, where 
horses could not operate, or in forests, and there await 
attack,” 

I beg to note the occurrence of this word, which 

I do not remember to have met before, and to ask 

whether it is a native South African word. If so, 

its precise meaning? A. L, Mayuew. 
x. 


Tae Psonoerara anp Pronunciation oF 
Diavects.—Now that all that is best and most 
truly scientific in philology is becoming more and 
more a question of phonetics and pronunciation, I 
am writing to inquire how far the phonograph has 
been as yet applied to the investigation of dialects. 
The attempts at transcription are so awkward and 
confusing, that it seems to me by using the marks 
on the wax cylinder of the phonograph correspond- 
ing to the different sounds as letters a great step in 
advance would be made towards clearness and 


rational universal alphabet based on material 


realities instead of upon conventions and tradition. 
I make the inquiry with the idea, if the answer 
should be of a negative character, of applying it in 
some of the Rhvtic-speaking districts of the Prealpi. 
W. W. Srricktayp. 
Venezia. 


Mark Lemon’s Motner.—For the purpose of 
embodiment in my ‘Notes for a History of West 
Haddon, now appearing in the West Haddon 
[Northamptonshire] Partsh Magazine I shall be 
glad of a confirmation of the statement that Mark 
Lemon’s mother, née Alice Collis, was a native of 
that village. Martin Lemon was married to Alice 
Collis at St. Marylebone Church, London, on 
December 26, 1808, and the register states that 
they were both parishioners. This evidence is, 
however, not conclusive, and I am hoping that 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to help me. 

Joun T. Pacz. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Piacs-NAMES,—I shall be obliged for the mean- 
ing of the following names, Chittening, which is 
the name of a farm, situated, and adjoining to the 
sea bank, near the mouth of the Severn, in Hen- 
bury Saltmarsh (as it formerly was called), Glouces- 
tershire. The road passing by this farm, and 
leading from the “ warth” and sea bank, bears the 
name of Chittening Street. It leads inland, at 
right angles to the river, to Hallen (probably 
originally Hallan ; query, ‘‘ salt” and “ plain,” or 
a level place ?). It would be interesting to know 
whether the street takes its name from the farm or 
the farm from the street. Supposing the suffix 
-ing to mean a meadow, this could scarcely have 
existed before the sea bank was formed, and it 
seems hardly likely that it can have been formed 
at so early a date as the character of the name 
indicates. Perhaps, however, the -ing is the suffix 
toa patronymic. The marsh is now merely one in 
name, as it is all good grass land, well drained by 
a system of ditches, the main ones of which convey 
the water through the sea bank. They are locally 
called “ rheens”’ (spelt rhines”). I was looking 
through a terrier of some farms in this level marsh, 
and I saw that some of the farms had a field on 
them called Lamp Hill. It seems scarcely likely 
that the name had anything to do with the endow- 
ment of church lights, I shall be glad of any 
suggestions as to the origin of the name, The 
marsh is about one and a quarter to one and a half 
miles wide, and is bounded on the south side by a 
range of hills. One of this range, with the farm 
below it, on the borders of the marsh, bears the 
name of Spaniorum. In Northumberland there is 
more than one hill bearing the name of Glororum, 
& corrupted form of ‘‘ Glore o'er them ” or “ Glower 
o’er them,” Can the termination of the former name 
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be ‘‘o’er them”; if so, what about the ‘‘ Spani”? 
I have not bad an opportunity of seeing the early 
spelling of this name. Mount Skitham is the 
name of another of the same range, just above 
Hallen. The word is pronounced as if spelt 
“skittam.” The marsh is divided. by more than 
one of these comparatively straight roads leading 
to the sea bank, some of which are now green 
lanes, and are little used. The name of Packgate 
is that of a place with some cottages by the side of 
one of them, and is suggestive as to the use of 
these old lanes, I think it is very probable that in 
old days they must have been used for the con- 
veyance of merchandise to and from the river bank, 
where probably boats may have frequently landed 

ds. There is one old road, or bank, at the west 
end of this marsh, and about a mile from where 
the river Avon meets the river Severn, which 
bears the name of the Merebank. It is perfectly 
straight from end to end, and is said to be a 
Roman road. It now forms a long plantation, and 
is, say, ten yards or so wide, with ditches each 
side of it, parallel to its course. No definite trace 
of its continuance is to be seen crossing the bill at 
its south end. Can it have been a road through 
the marsh to the Severn, before the sea bank was 
made? The name is suggestive of a boundary, 
which, I believe, it now forms between two hamlets 
of the parish. I have no means of reference here, 
where I am now writing, to confirm this statement, 
and I only write this from memory. 

C. H. Sp. P. 


MS. or Oration.—There has lately come into 
my possession the original manuscript of an oration 
or discourse preached at the centenary of the 
University of Marburg, in Prussia, May 30, 1627. 
The preacher was Johannes Christopher Angelus, 
The manuscript is in fine preservation, in German 
and Latin, and the calligrapby is beautiful. Text, 
Psalm cxxii. I am anxious that it should find a 
ee among the university archives. What is 

own of John Christopher Angelus ? 

K. H. Sura. 

Ely. 


Ecctestasticat Recorp Wantep,—Four or 
five years ago the Vicar of Wymering and Rector 
of Widley received a letter from a gentleman 
stating that he had come across an interesting 
record connected with his parish, and adding that 
for a small fee the same would be copied and sent 
to him, The vicar sent the amount, and, in due 
time, received the copy, which, as well as the 
copyist’s address, has been mislaid. Should the 
gentleman referred to see thie, he might have the 

dness to communicate with the Rev. H. B. 

mith, Vicarage, Cosham, Hants, by whose request 
I make this inquiry in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

R. Stewart Patrersoy. 

7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth. 


Beplics, 


THE MOAT, FULHAM PALACE. 
(8® 8. iv. 248.) 

Whether the tradition that the moat which 
surrounds the episcopal residence at Fulham was 
the work of the Danes is well founded or not, the 
occupation of the place by them is an historical 
fact. In the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ under the 
year 880, we read, “In that year a body cf 
Vikings assembled and sat down at Fulham on the 
Thames”; and in 881, “The army which had 
before sat down at Fulbam went over sea to Ghent.” 
As the occupation was not a temporary one, but 
lasted the whole, or good part, of a year, the Danes 
would certainly take care to make their position 
strong and defensible; and an entrenchment repre- 
sented by the present moat is exactly what might 
be looked for. 

While on the subject of Fulham, may I be per- 
mitted to call attention to the fact that to speak 
of ‘‘ Fulham Palace,” though sanctioned by modern 
usage, is historically erroneous ? The term “ palace” 
is, strictly speaking, only applicable to the residence 
of a bishop in his cathedral city. We may pro- 
perly speak of the palace at Wells, Chichester, 
Hereford, Lincoln, and other places where the 
bishop lives under the shadow of his cathedral; 
but the name is misapplied to such bishops’ houses 
as Fulham and Lambeth. They were manor-houses, 
and nothing more; and until comparatively recent 
times they were always so called, and the prelates 
occupying them dated their letters “from my 
manor-house at Lambeth,’’ or Fulham, &c., as the 
case might be. It would be well to get rid of the 
fiction, which the enemies of the Church are only 
too ready to make capital of, that every house 
occupied by a bishop becomes, ipso facto, a palace. 
In accordance with this mistaken idea, we have 
seep, in our own time, Stapleton and Danbury 
and Riseholme elevated to palatial rank, and 
again deprived of the dignity when they ceased to 
be bishops’ residences. In former days, if bishops 
lived away from their episcopal city, their resi- 
dences were known either as manor-houses or 
castles. To the latter class the title of palace has 
never been given either in early or later days. We 
are all familiar with Farnham Castle as the resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Winchester, with Rose 
Castle as that of the Bishops of Carlisle, and 
Hartlebury Castle as that of the Bishops of Wor- 
cester. Eccleshall Castle was, till Bishop Selwyn’s 
time, the residence of the Bishops of Lichfield. 
Auckland Castle, though it be somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, as it was never a castle in the strict sense, 
has retained its old title as the home of the Bisho 
of Durham, and has never exchanged it for Auck- 
land Palace. If the residence of the Archbishops 
of York at Bishopthorpe is now sometimes called 
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“the Palace,” it is only by a recent misuse of the 
term. It was, and is, simply a manor- house, with 
Bo just claim to the more high-sounding, but ille- 
gitimate, designation. It may be too late in the 
day to endeavour to change the popularly received 
style of Lambeth Palace and Fulham Palace ; but 
usage will not make it correct. 
Epuunp VENABLES. 


Bopy Syatcurye §. iv. 329).—The expres- 
sion, “ If you do not mind, it [the corpse] will go to 
Blenheim Steps,” has reference to a well-known 
“resurrection” story of a certain Dr. Brooke, or 
Brooks, who, somewhere about the middle of the 
last century, dwelt at the foot of “Blenheim 
Steps,” near the Pantheon, in Oxford Street. I 
cannot lay my hand on the story at this moment, 
bat reference to it may be found in books of 
anecdote. It is to the effect that the doctor was 
once the dupe of some body snatchers, who sold 
him a drunken man tied up in a sack. On cutting 
open the sack the purchaser was startled to find 
the pretended ‘‘subject” open his eves and ask 
for “ another pint.” W. M. T. 


The name of the surgeon associated with “ Blen- 
heim Steps” was, I believe, Mr. Brooks, who 
resided in Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, W., 
and there conducted a school of anatomy. The 
markets for snatched bodies in London were 
principally the anatomical schools, which in the 
early part of the century were carried on in different 
parts of the metropolis. Prices paid for subjects 
seem to have varied; but the following account 
for procuring a body, which appears in the ‘ Life of 
we Cooper,’ will give some idea of the sums 
paid 


1820, June let. Paid Hollis and Vaughan for getting 
a subject from —— in the county of ——, a man that 
Sir Astley Cooper performed an operation upon 24 years 
ago :— 


Coach for two there and back _.... -. £3 12 0 
Gaards and Coachman one ooo one 60 
Expenses for two days es eco a See 
Carriage of subject and porter... ian 12 6 

£13 12 0 


When the resurrectionists “got into 
trouble” the surgeons are said to have invariably 
made great exertions in their favour, and often 
advanced considerable sums of money to keep 
them out of gaol, or to supply their wives and 
families with means of living during their im- 
prisonment. Sir Astley Cooper is said to have 

ded hundreds of pounds for this purpose. 

o Edinburgh, Dr. Knox, of ‘‘ Burke and Hare” 
notoriety, is stated to have been a most liberal 
paymaster for subjects. The skilful resurrectionist 
sought his rooms because he could rely on better 
psy and prompter payment that was usually 


received. If the ordinary price for a subject was 
101., Knox, in need, would give 15/., and on one 
occasion actually paid 25 guineas rather than his 
class should be disappointed. In one session he is 
said to have lost between 7001. and 800/. by 
“subjects” alone—a loss vastly exceeding some 
anatomical lecturers’ entire gains. 

The rapidity with which resurrectionists con- 
ducted their operations was well known ; but the 
mears by which they were accomplished were 
among the mysteries of their occupation. It was 
generally supposed that ‘‘ body enatchers,” in ex- 
huming a body, first proceeded, as a novice would 
have done, to remove all the earth with which the 
grave was filled, and having arrived at thecoffin, that 
they then forced off the lid and so removed the body. 
This mode of procedure would have necessarily 
occupied a considerable space of time and have 
rendered the operators proportionally liable to de- 
tection. To avoid this, they only cleared away the 
earth above the head of the coffin, taking care to 
leave that which covered the other portion as far 
as possible undisturbed. When one-third of the 
coffin was exposed, they forced a crowbar, made 
of a peculiar form for the purpose, into the crevice 
between the extreme end of the coffin and the lid, 
which latter, by using the lever as one of the first 
order, they generally pressed up without much 
difficulty. It usually happened at this stage that 
the superincumbent weight of the earth on the 
other portion of the coffin-lid caused it to be 
snapped across at a distance of about one third of 
its length from the fulcrum of the lever. As soon 
as this had taken place the body was drawn out, 
the death gear removed from it and replaced in 
the coffin, and finally the body was tied up and 
placed in its receptacle to be conveyed to its 
destination. 

It sometimes happened that three or four coffins 
would be placed one upon another in the same 
grave. Then if the resurrectionists wished to re- 
move ull the bodies it was necessary that the wholeof 
the newly filled earth should be thrown out from the 
grave, the body removed and the coffin taken up. 
Each ccffin was then raised in succession, and after- 
wards again deposited in the same order in which 
it had previously lain, and finally the earth was 
restored, as nearly as possible, to the form it pre- 
sented before its disturbance. 

The time occupied in these operations varied 
according to circumstances. One man is said to 
have taken two bodies from separate graves of con- 
siderable depth and restored the coffins and the 
earth to their former position in the space of an hour 
and a half, whilst another completed the exhuma- 
tion of a body in a quarter of an hour. Speed and 
silence were the two most important points to be 
observed by the resurrectionist for safety in his 
operations, and to ensure the latter a peculiar 
mode of flinging out the earth is said to have been 
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adopted, to prevent the rattling of stones along 
the iron spade. T. W. Tempayy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


The “old resident of Fulham” had a good 
memory, and there can be no doubt the church- 
yard of his parish, so convenient, like that of 
Chiswick, as it was, to the “silent highway,” lent 
itself to those researches of the resurrectionists 
which added a terrorto Death himself. ‘Going to 
Blenheim Steps” was a very apt phrase, and it 
attests the fidelity of the “old resident’s” memory. 
“Blenheim Steps” is not, as Mr. Firer imagined, 
the name of a doctor in Oxford Street, but of a 
flight of stone steps between houses, and next 
to Mr. Buszard’s cake-shop—much desired by 
brides—on the south side of that great thorough- 
fare, and by means of which, vid Ramilies 
Street, one gets into Great Marlborough Street, 
illustrious in medical and surgical records. Close 
to those steps, and most readily accessible by 
them, was, at the time to which the “ resident’s” 
memory refers, a great anatomical school, kept 
and superintended by, it was said, no less a person 
than Sir Astley Cooper, where “ subjects ” were in 
great demand, and to which, in the service of ana- 
tomical science, it is very likely the defunct Mrs. 
Mascall, of Fulham, was carried. The place was 
so notorious that there was great probability in the 
report which stated how the grim ballad of ‘ Mary’s 
Ghost’ is connected with it. That virgin thus 
deplored her posthumous misfortunes and appealed 
to her “ William,” an otherwise anonymous lover: 

The body-snatchers, they have come, 
And made a enatch at me ; 

"Tis very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be, 

The cock it crows—I must be gone— 
My William, we must part ; 

But I'll be yours in deatb, although 
Sir Astley has my heart, 

It was at Blenheim Steps Thomas and Charles 
Landseer, as Mrs. Mackenzie, their sister, told 
me, bad a studio, and dissected a “subject.” This 
was probably the anatomical school in question. 
Everybody knows the story, of which Southey 
made a ballad, of ‘ Mary, the Maid of the Inn,’ 
whose affianced was a body snatcher. It lets one 
into the modus operandi of his profession, which 
Mr. Fire inquires about; nothing could be 
simpler. What “a body would fetch” depended, 
of course, upon what might be called the state of 
the market ; Angelo mentions three pounds being 
offered in Scotland for a bad ‘‘ subject,” and I 
have heard of eight pounds as the normal price ; 
but, of course, it depended upon circumstances. 
I referred to Chiswick Churchyard, because an old 
inhabitant of that village related to me a story 
which obtained there to the effect that Hogarth’s 
body has been taken from its resting place, and 
his skull offered for sale at the British Museum. On 


the other hand, it has been asserted that the great 
painter’s remains were seen when the tomb was 
repaired many years ago. Is anything known at 
the Museum—where, of course, the offered skull 
was not accepted—about this matter ? “* 


I can answer two of Mr. Férer’s queries, 
“ Who was Blenheim Steps?” This is the name 
not of a person, but of a place. Blenheim Street 
runs from Great Marlborough Street to Oxford 
Street. It is not a thoroughfare for vehicle, but 
terminates at its northern end in a flight of steps 
leading into Oxford Street. About the earlier 
part of the present century there was a celebrated 
anatomical teacher named Joshua Brookes. He 
had his theatre of anatomy in Blenheim Street ; 
and hence taking a body to Blenheim Steps was 
taking it to Brookes’s dissecting room. In 
Bransby Cooper's ‘ Life’ of his uncle Sir Astley 
“the usual modus operandi of the thieves” is 
described with unpleasant detail. JAYDEB. 


This crime was many years ago common on the 
banks of the Forth, the bodies being taken to sur- 
geons in Edinburgh. To protect the remains, the 
coffin was, on an extra fee being paid, enclosed in 
an iron case, called a mort safe. After a time 
this was dug up for future use, These old iron 
cases were to be met with until lately in country 
churchyards, but most, if not all, have now been 
sold as old iron and broken up. I do not know of 
any museum which possesses a specimen of this 
unwieldy and gruesome anti-burglar invention. 
Mr. Férer is, I think, mistaken as to the mean- 
ing of the burial entry he quotes of Oct. 30, 1730 ; 
it simply means that the body was carried away to 
be buried elsewhere. Such entries were common, 
asat St. Mary Woolnoth, London: “1717, Oct. 11, 
was carried away, John Cooper.” Seven similar 
entries occur in the same year, while two more 
give the names of the parishes to which the bodies 
were carried. I am sorry I cannot answer any of 
Mr. Féaet’s four questions. 

A. W. Cornetivs 

Alloa, 


conDEMN TO straw” (8 S, iv. 227).—Is 
not “ to condemn to straw” equivalent to “to send 
to Bedlam,” i.¢., to pronounce a man stark mad ? 
Straw was the recognized bedding for raving 
lunatics. References to this are frequent in our 
earlier literature and official acts. In the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers’ we find a report made to Cecil 
(a.D. 1609, Nov. 10) of a lunatic discovered in 
Somersetshire chained and ironed on a straw bed, 
with the telling note, “after the manner of Bed- 
lam.” In Webster's ‘Westward Ho,’ when a 
party, visiting Bedlam as a sight, play a practical 
joke on one of their number by representing him 
to the keeper as a lunatic who must be detained, 
we have, “Let his straw be fresh and sweet.” 
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Boswell records a visit to Bedlam paid by Dr. 
Johnson, whose ‘‘ attention was arrested by a 
man who was very furious, and who, while beating 
his straw, supposed it was William, Duke of Cum- 
berland, whom he was punishing for his cruelties | 
in Scotland” (Croker’s ‘ Boswell,’ p. 455). I owe 
these references to that delightful repertory of | 
anecdotes and quotations connected with London, | 
Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ London Past and Present.’ It is 
to be hoped that other contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’| 
will be able to supply examples of the exact phrase. 
VENABLES, | 


Dr. Johnson himself shows what he means a 
few lines above the passage quoted ; namely, to 
nounce a person mad—alluding to the wretched 
ts into which maniacs were formerly thrown. 


| 


Prociaimine THE Soverzicns (8 iv. 308). 
Referring for another matter to that amusing book | 
Gunning’s ‘Reminiscences of Cambridge,’ I find | 
(ii. 308) this extract from the Cambridge Chronicle: 

“King George the Fourth was proclaimed by the. 
University sutborities on the 3rd of February [1820], | 
by the Mayor and Corporation on the 4th, and by Jobn | 

ale, Esq., High Sheriff of the County, on the 5th.” | 

C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


For a full account of the grand ceremony, “ at 
the presence chamber window,” and for the text of 
the proclamation, see the ‘ Annual Register’ for 
1837, p. 64. Refer also to Mr. T. F. Ball’s 
‘Queen Victoria’ (1886), p. 51, where Mrs, 
Browning's poem on an incident of the occasion is 
given, beginning :— 

O maiden, beir of kings, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Otpest Trees 1n THE Wortp (8* iii. 207, 
311, 336; iv. 97, 211).—If any of your corre- | 
spondents have mentioned amongst the trees | 
famous for their age the Dragon Tree of Ortona, 
Teneriffe, I have not observed the reference. The 
girth of this wonderful tree was forty feet, when | 
measured by Betancourt in the fifteenth century, | 
and not much increased in circumference when | 
seen by Baron Humboldt three hundred years | 
later. Some authorities state that it is coeval | 
with the Egyptian pyramids, though how they | 
arrive at that conclusion I cannot imagine. 
smaller specimen of the Dracena draco, but I} 
believe the finest in Europe, may be seen in the 
garden of the convent at Gibraltar. 

R. Stewart Pattersoy. 

7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth. 


The following paragraph may be added to what 
has already appeared under this heading. It is 
taken from the Diss Express, Sept. 1 :— 

“The largest oak in Suffolk, which was in Norton | 

bas sudden) 


y fallen, The circumference of this | 


wonderful tree, which dates back prior to the Conquest, 
is sixty-six feet in its largest part, To give some idea of its 
size, it may be stated that two persons on horseback on 
either side of the trunk were completely hidden from 
each other. A few years back a party of fourteen 
lunched comfortably on an impromptu table in its ‘ firet 
floor’ branches. This tree formerly stood at the 
western boundary of Norton Wood before the country 
was cleared two centuries ago.” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Unfortunately I must have written “ sixteenth” 
for sixth century B.c., when s ing of the 
Buddha’s Bo-tree. Rbys Davids (‘ Buddhism,’ 

. 232) quotes from Sir Emerson Tennent’s ‘ Cey- 
on,’ ii, 613, &e. 

“The Bo-tree of Anuradbapura was planted 288 
(should be 245, Davids] years before Christ...... Its age is 
matter of record, its conservancy has been an object of 
solicitude to successive dynasties, and the story of its 
vicissitudes has been preserved in a series of continuous 
chronicles, among the most authentic that have been 
handed down by mankind...... The yew trees of Fountains 
Abbey are believed to bave flourished there 1,200 years 
ago; the olives in the Garden of Gethsemane were full 
grown when the Saracens were expelled from Jerusalem ; 
and the cypress of Sorna, in Lombardy, is said to have 
been a tree in the time of Julius Caesar ; yet the Bo-tree 
is older than the oldest of these by a century, and would 
almost seem to verify the prophecy pronounced when it 
was planted, that it would ‘flourish, and be green for 


ever.’ 
C. Moor. 
Barton on Humber. 


Houncerrorp §. iv. 266).—Surely 
it was Sir Edward Hungerford who was second 


husband of Agnes, hung at Tyburn. Charles was 


not the name. Ido not think I have ever met 
with the name of Charles among the — 


Aston Clinton. 


The inventory of the goods of this lady is printed 
in the Archeologia, xxxviii. 353. There is also 
some mention of her in the same learned work, 
xlii. 302, ASTARTE. 


Gorpos Famity (8 iv. 269).—Lady Kathe- 
rine Gordon, daughter of George, second Earl of 
Huntly (who died not in 1470, but on June 8, 
1501), was never divorced from Perkin Warbeck. 
She married, secondly, about 1511, James Strange- 
ways, Esq.; thirdly, about 1517, Sir Matthew 

radock, of Swansea ; and fourthly, between 1531 


and 1537, Christopher Assheton, of Fyfield, 


She died in October or November, 1537. A. 
will find the history of Warbeck and Katherine 
fully discussed in the last chapter of an historical 
tale entitled ‘A Tangled Web,’ by Emily S. Holt 
(J. F. Shaw & Co.). HERMENTRUDE. 


“James LV. afforded a strong proof of his belief in 
Perkin’s kingly character by giving him in marriage a 
kinswoman of his own, the Lady Katharine Gordon. 
After Perkin’s defeat she was kept a while in Henry 
married a Welsh knight, Sir 


VIL.’s court, and at length 
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Matthew Cradock, who raised a stately tomb, still 
existing, for her and himself, in the church of St. Mary 
at Swansea. She, however, survived the knight, married 
a third and a fourth husband, and by this last, Christo- 
pher Ashton, of Fyfield, Berkshire, was buried in the 
church of that parish, in October or November, 1537; 
her handsome tomb still remains there,’’—‘ Aunals of 
England,’ ii, 125, 

A. H. will do a good work if he will obtain 
copies of the epitaphs on these tombs and publish 
them in‘ N. & Q. . F. S, Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Lady Catharine Gordon, called the “ White 
Rose,” daughter of George, second Earl of Huntly, 
by his wife Annabella, daughter of King James t 
of Scotland, married, by direction of King James LV., 
in 1496, Perkin Warbeck, whose fortunes she 
followed. When he was taken at Exeter she 
was at St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, whence 
she was brought prisoner to Henry VII. The 
king, in recognition of his kinship, placed her in his 

ueen’s household and granted her a pension. 

y Catherine married secondly Sir Matthew 
Cradock, of Swansea, and twice afterwards. She 
is buried at Swansea Church. For further particu- 
lars relative to this lady, see ‘ Historical Notices 
of Sir Matt. Cradock,’ by Rev. J. Treherne. 
Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Latin Apnorism (8 §. iv. 246).—I cannot 
point to an exact reference to the aphorism for 
which Mr. Birxseck Terry inquires ; but there 
is a familiar passage in which nearly the sense of it 
occurs. In Pindar (‘Olymp.,’ i. 53, 54) it is, 
5’ éxiAourot, paptupes which 
in the Latin translation, Lond., 1755, is “ dies 
autem subsequentes, testes sunt sapientissimi ” 
(punct. sic). 

There is also a similar in Demosthenes, 
the first Olynthiac: yap 
&kBav ws Ta 
moAAG Kpiverac (p. 12). The converse appears 
in Publius Syrus Mimus, ‘‘ Discipulus est prioris 
posterior dies,” which is possibly the proverb to 
which the author in the quotation refers, but 
which he mistakes. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Archbishop Trench gives another form of the 
adage, “Discipulus est prioris posterior dies" 
(‘ Proverbs and their Lessons,’ p. 147). 

Epwarp H. RSHALL, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The Latin phrase quoted by Mr. Birxseck 
Terry is a perversion of Publius Syrus’s (‘ Sent.,’ 
168) ‘‘ Discipulus est prioris posterior dies,” of 
which an English version, “To-day is yesterday’s 
pupil,” is in Bohn’s ‘ Handbook of Proverbs.’ The 
substitution of magister for discipulus, without 

ge of construction, wrecks the proverb. If 
‘the day following is the former dayes School- 


master,” the former day must be the following 
day’s pupil. Of what avail is tuition to the past ; 
or can the pupil learn his lesson before it is set for 
him ? F, ADAMS. 


Dante Noan’s Ark iv. 168, 236). 
—Sir Walter Scott was a careful antiquary. He 
would not be likely to insert anything in his poems, 
however wild to our seeming, that had not some 
good groundwork of the legendary sort. In 
* Marmion,’ canto i. st. xxiii, he makes ‘* Young 
Selby” say :— 

Here is a holy Palmer come, 

From Salem first and last from Rome ; 
One that hath kiss’d the blessed tomb, 
And visited each holy shrine, 

In Araby and Palestine ; 

On hills of Armenie hath been, 

Where Noah's ark may yet be seen. 

There is something about Noah’s Ark in Didron 
‘ Annales Archéologiques,’ xiii. 177. What it is I 
do not know. I have the reference among my 
notes, but do not possess the book, and have no 
means of access to it. ASTARTE, 


May not E. L. G. have had a confused recollec- 
tion of another passage of Dante, in which is com- 
memorated the famiglia dell’ Arca—not Noah’s 
household, but an Italian family named ‘‘ Arca”? 

E vidi, cosi grandi come antichi, 
Con quel della Sannella quel dell’ Arca, 
E Soldanieri ed Ardinghi e Bostichi, 
Sovra la porta ch’ al presente é carca 
Di nuova fellonia di tanto peso, 
Che tosto fia iattura della barca, 
Erano, &c. * Paradiso,’ xvi. 91, 
F, Apams, 


After the Crimean War (General) Gordon was 
appointed Commissioner for the Russo-Tarkish 
boundary in Armenia, and took Capt. Stab with 
him. Near Ararat they determined to ascend the 
mountain, but were strongly dissuaded by the 
Armenians, as the ligbtnings of heaven would kill 
them, They, however, decided to make the attempt, 
but could only obtain guides for part of the way. 
They nearly reached the summit, but were com- 
pelled to turn back, This early exploration has, 
however, been surpassed by others. 

Hype Cuarke. 

Though I seem to have been misinformed about 
Dante, all the other quotations by G. C. B., except 
the im ible mosque story, are consistent, and 
if Sir John Maundeville held that the ark could 
be seen “from afar, in clear weather,” exactly 
what Nouri professes, instead of Pror. Tomity- 
son’s “ double-barrelled hoax,” we seem to have 
quite a double-barrelled encouragement, and even 
more. E. L. G. 


Vanisuine Lonpon (8" §S. iii. 446; iv. 11, 157, 


293).—I have been much interested in the remarks 
of Cot. Paipzavx and Essineron on this question 
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With respect to the street tablets, may I refer to 
that still appearing at the corner of Rathbone 
Place, judiciously affixed, I think, to a new house; 
also to an interesting specimen, dated 1785, I think, 
in George Street, Portman Square, opposite the 
site of Spanish Place Chapel? A notable instance 
of wholesale demolition ie recently been seen in 
Mount Street and Carlos Street. What an added 
interest a good tablet, with the date of erection 
of the curious old houses formerly constituting the 
first-named street would confer, if such existed. 
An editorial note refers to Mr. Railton’s etching 
of the old Holborn houses. I have a good one by 
R. P. Phillimore, still, I believe, procurable for 
about two shillings. W. BQ. 


W. H. Nicurincare (8 iv. 348).—The 
Era Almanack gives his death as on Oct. 23, 1841. 
The Theatrical Journal, Octoter 31, 1841, has the 
following :— 

the gentleman whose admirable 
imitations of several London performers bad elicited such 
universal a. died on Wednesday the 20th inst, He 
bad suffered from an attack of brain fever—the result 
doubtless of nervous excitement, under which he had been 
labouring for some time previous. He was much re- 
spected for his amiable and gentlemanly manners. He 
was exceedingly clever as an artist, and was considered 
an admirable portrait painter,” 

In the Gent. Mag. for January, 1842, p. 112, is 
the following paragraph :— 

“ (Died) lately Mr. W, H. Nightingale, His imitations 
of modern actors at the Adelphi Theatre and elsewhere 
have been the best since the days of Mathews. His death 
was caused by nervous excitement.” 


Rospert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


“Dean”: “Dene” (8% S. iv. 347).—Denes 
abound in Nerthumberland, and the word is com- 
monly used as an appellative as well as in con- 
junction with proper names. It signifies the valley 
or cutting made by a burn, and in the North such 
places are generally, and formerly were probably 
always wooded. I believe it to be the same as 
the Saxon den, also a very common termination 
to place-names in Northumberland. If so, it 
originally signified the wood which grew along the 
sides of the dell, and was subsequently transferred 
to the dell itself. D. D. A. P. 


Greex tHe Lanovace or Carist iv. 
40, 76, 231).—The meaning of my reference to the 
Latin Vulgate was so obviously that pointed out 
by Kituicrew at the last reference that I have a 
difficulty in understanding how any one could take 
it otherwise. I must apologize for the delay in 
responding to your correspondent’s appeal for 
corroboration. Tre Reviewer. 


Jeaxe’s MS. Diary (8 §. iv. 147).—The 
house in Mermaid Street, Rye, formerly inhabited 
by the Jeakes family, is one of the most interesting 


in that picturesque little town. There is an astro- 
logical figure on the front of it. There are notices 
of the two Samuel Jeakeses in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biograpby,’ from the pen of your learned 
correspondent Mr. E. H. Maxsuatt, of Hastings. 
In this communication it is stated that ‘‘ the 
Jeake MSS. are preserved at Brickwall, Northiam, 
Sussex. Extracts from them have appeared in the 
Sussex archeological collections.” The cipher in 
which part of the diary is written is no doubt 
Jeakes’s system of shorthand, which is explained in 
the Philosophical Transactions, May 20, 1748, as 
is noted in Westby-Gibson’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Shorthand’ The system is not one of importance 
or practical value. Wittiam E. A. Axon. 


Misiatcre Votomes iv. 309).—It was 
stated in Tit-Bits, October 8, 1892, that Lord 
Dufferin was the possessor of the smallest book in 
the world. The title was not given, but the size was. 
If the measurement was given correctly it is not 
the smallest volume known, as I own a book much 
smaller, viz., ‘Tbe English Bijou Almanac, 1836, 
Poetically Illustrated by L. E. L.” It contains 
thirty pages, with six full-page portraits, Mrs. 
Hemans, Martin, Byron, Raffaelle, Schiller, and 
Retzsch. It is full-bound in red morocco, gilt edges. 
The size is rather less than three-quarters of an inch 
in length, and half an inch in width. 

Joun PgrueErick. 

Torquay. 


From my small acquaintance with the minnows 
of books, I should say that the tiniest volume I 
have come across is the “Thumb” Bible, which 
may be seen in the Large Room at the British 
Museum. Pickering’s “ Diamond” editions of the 
classics, ancient and modern, are perhaps too large 
for Mr. HoncKin’s requirements. 

Epwarp Percy Jaconsey. 


Cuetvey Court (8 S. iv. 188).—This is the 
well-known coat of Trenchard, and should be bla- 
zoned Per pale arg. and azure, on the dexter side 
thereof three pallets sable. The marriage com- 
memorated is that of John Tynte with Frances, 
daughter of Francis Trenchard, of Cutteridge, co. 
Wilts, Esq., in 1663. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


Lectery at Minster §. iv. 
129, 235).—In a book in my library, ‘ Homes 
and Haunts of the British Poets’ (fourth edition, 
1858), by William Howitt, is an interesting 
account of Lord Byron, and chiefly of his residence 
at Aberdeen and Southwell, the latter place a 
favourite resort of his during his Harrow school- 
days about 1805. The author thus writes in 1845 
of the minster and the lectern in the choir :— 

‘‘ The minster at Southwell is fine, and presents speci- 
mens of various architecture, from the ancient Norman 
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to the Perpendicular [query Decorated}. All is in per- 
fect taste, according to the time in which the work was 
done, and is kept in exceilent preservation. The inside 
ia particularly neat; and the reading desk is a brass 
eagle, which, having been found at the bottom of the 
lake at Newstead, where it is eupposed to have been 
thrown at the dissolution of the abbey, by the monks, 
would be an object on which Lord Byron would look 
with great interest. It contained writings connected 
with the estate, which the angry monks might wish to 
destroy.”’—P. 340. 

It would be interesting to know a few more 
particulars concerning the history of the lectern, 
and what was the nature of the writings found in 
the cavity. If thrown in the lake at Newstead 
about 1535, and not fished out, say, before 1790, 
primd facie it must have suffered much injury 
from rust and damp, and the writings must have 
been obliterated. Were they discovered in a cavity 
in the back, or in the hollow pedestal? The style 
of the lectern would presumably be some guide to 
its date. At Queen’s College, Oxford, the eagle 
lectern in the chapel turns on a pivot in the globe, 
on which is inscribed “ Aquila Regina Avium 
Avis Reginensium.” Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Worps ENDING IN “-THER” §. 
iv. 162).—In his very interesting note, Pror. 
Skeat includes heather in his first category, viz, 
of words spelt with th in Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English. {Is it quite clear, however, that it does 


not truly fall into his second category, i.¢., of | 


words spelt with d? In the ‘Scots Acts’ (ed. 


Thomson), ii. 12, a statute of 1425 enacts for the | 


rule of burghs and great haven-towns that “na 
hemp lynt stray haye haddir na brome be put ner 
the fyre in na abone the low in fyre housis.” The 
form “‘haddyr” is used by Blind Harry. See 
also Jamieson’s ‘ Dict.’ Geo. NEILsoy. 


I should like to call Pror. Skeat’s attention to 
& curious pronunciation of the double ¢ in North 
Yorkshire. Butter is pronounced but-ther, matter 
is mat-ther. This was usual even among educated 
persons. E. 


Pies (8% §. iii. 486 ; iv. 95, 214).— 


I can scarcely think Ma. Birerter's ‘‘ discovery,” | 


and the information he gives in‘N. & Q.’ (ante, 
p. 214) can be correct. The giving the pies is not 
a “payment,” it is a “suit and service,” and the 


“condition” on which the manor is held of the | 


Crown (see my reply, ante, p. 95), and the failure 


to “render” this ‘suit and service” by the lord | 


would result in his losing or forfeiting the manor 
and all his interest in it to the Crown, just as the 
Dymokes of Scrivelsby hold the manor by being 
champions at the coronation, or the Duke of 
Marlborough and the Duke of Wellington each 
holds Blenheim or Strathfieldsaye by giving a 
flag “to the Crown” on the anniversary of their 
ancestors’ great battles of Blenheim and Waterloo ; 


the failure to render which “suit and service” 
would result in a forfeiture. That the pies were 
‘* discontinued since 1834” I doubt, as I speak 
from a knowledge in 1837-8 up to 1839. So Mr. 
Breriey would very much oblige if he would say 
what he has “discovered,” and how it is the 
‘Charity Trustees” (who do not usually purchase 
manors) have now become the lords, and do not 
render this “ suit and service.” The Crown does 
not usually forego its rights. 
Epwin D, T. Matraews. 
Brighton. 


Roman Roaps 1n Bergs (8 S. iv. 249).— 
There are at least two lines of so-called Roman 
roads in Berkshire. 

1. Called the Portway, and it may be traced 
from Wanborougb, near Swindon, to Streetly-on- 
Thames ; at Upton, near Wantage, it strikes off a 
branch to Wallingford. 

2. The Ridgeway or Ickleton Street, which runs 
south of the Portway and nearly parallel to it ; it 
also may be traced from Streetly, as above, and it 
joins the Portway near Wanborough, as above ; 
it then heads for Barbury Castle and Avebury, near 
Marlborough. Its real service appears to be to 
form a communication between (3) Ryknield Street 
and (4) Icknield Street. 

3. Ryknield Street, called also Upper Icknield 
Street, runs from Gloucester to Aldborough in 
Yorkshire, where it joins Irmine Street, sometimes 
called Watling Street. 

4. The true Icknield Street runs from Garrio- 
nanum, or Yarmouth, through Watlington (Oxon) 
to Spine (Newbury), to Weymouth and Land’s 
End ; this is the theory. The place-name Streetly 
proves the status of these Berkshire trackways as 
Roman roads; and they are studded with the 
finest collective series of earthworks left in England. 

A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


See Dr. Guest’s papers in the Archeological 
Journal, with the accompanying maps. They are 
reprinted in the ‘ Origines Celtice.’ 

Isaac TaYLor. 
| Revetatross (8 §. iv. 209).—Why speak of 
| Revelations” at all? There is no such book. 
|*AroxaAvyis is rightly translated in our Bibles 
| Revelation.” C. Moor. 


Barton-on-Humber. 


Tae Ortaopox Direction ror Boitpine 
Cuvurcues §. vii. 166, 230, 333, 469; 8S. iv. 
| 133, 217).—See the correspondence and an interest- 
| ing article on this subject in the Builder, the volume 
for January to June this year. L. L. K. 


Portsmouta Newspapers (8 iv. 208).— 
From inquiries which I have caused to be 
| made at the offices of the Hampshire Telegraph 
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and the Hampshire Post, it appears that in 
1820-21 the only paper published in Portsmouth 
was the first named. Other journals have had a 
modic existence, but I cannot find that any of 
these appeared in the years named, The Hampshire 
Telegraph has had an uninterrupted existence down 
to the present time. I shall be happy to make any 
further inquiry for E. C. L. B., if he will let me 
know his wants. Cuas. Jas, Fret. 


Lixcoty’s Inn Fiexps (8 &, iv. 101, 135, 169, 
181, 234, 281, 332, 341). — Whetstone Park, accord- 
ing to Wheatley (‘ London, Past and Present’), was 
**so0 called after William Whetstone, tobacconist 
and overseer of the parish...... in the time of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth...... There is a 
token of Will™ Whetstone at the Black Boy in 
Holborn dated 1653.” 
James I., by a patent dated Nov. 16, 1618, 
appointed a commission “to reduce Lincolo’s 
Inn Fields into walks,” and Ioigo Jones was 
appointed architect of the buildings to be erected. 
“The west side,” says Wheatley, “all that Inigo 
Jones lived to build, was called Arch Row [no doubt 
from thearchway leading to Sardinia Street] ; here he 
designed Ancaster House, afterwards called Lind- 
sey House” (‘ London, Past and Present,’ i. 393). 
Whetstone Park was the scene of the murder of 
a beadle by three sons of Charles II., which is thus 
described in a contemporary news-letter in the 
Rydal Hall Papers (Hist. MSS. Commission, 
1890) :— 
“ Feby 28 1670. On Saturday night or rather Sunda: 
morning, happened an unfortunate accident near Hol- 
born. Several persons of quality being interrupted by the 
constable and his company, were by them resisted [sic]. 
One of the beadles was wounded and died. No further 
particulars yet.—March 7 1670-1. 1** His Majesty, con- 
sidering the late sad accident of killing the beadle near 
Holborn, has changed the ballet intended to have been 
continued till Shrovetide into common dancing, they [sic] 
therefore were this evening at Clarendon ouse. 
2°4 His Majesty in detestation of the late horrid barbar- 
ous fact, bas called a Council, commanded the Chief 
Justice to attend bim there to give him an account of 
the matter, and considering the many mischiefs that 
may arise and have [occurred] lately by persons under 
pretence of masquerade, intended, it is said, to have 
strictly prohibited the same, but after consideration it 
was thought fit to certify the Justice of the Peace that 
the Guards have orders to assist the watch in any part 
of the town, against all persons of whatsoever quality 
they be.” 
On the Three Dukes Killing the Beadle on Sunday 
Morning Feby the 26" 1761. 

Near Holborne lies a park of great renown, 

The place I do suppose is not unknown; 

For brevity sake the name I shall not tell, 

Because most gentcel Readers know it well 

Since middle Park* [Spring Garden], near Charing Cross 
was made, 

They say there is a great decay of Trade. 

"Twas there a Gleek of Dukes by Fury brought, 

With bloody mind a sickly damsel sought 


* I think there was a Middle Street in Spring Gardens. 


And against law her castle did invade,* 


Murder was cried (truth is, her Case was sad), 
When she was like to lose e’en all she had : 

In came the Watch, disturbed with Sleep and Ale, 
By shrill noises, but they could not prevail, 

T’ appease their Graces ; straight rose Mortal Jars 
Betwixt the Night Black-Guard and Silver Stars; 
Then fell the Beadle by a Ducal Hand 

For daring to pronounce the sawcy Stand. 


See what mishaps dare e’en invade Whitehall ; 
This silly Fellow’s death puts off the Ball, 

And disappoints the Queen, poor little Chuck, 

I warrant 'twould have danced it like a Duck, 
The Fidlers, Voices, Entries, all the sport 

And the gay show put off, where the brisk Court 
Anticipates in rich subsidy-Coats 

All that is got by mercenary Votes : 

Yet shall Whitehall the Innocent, the Good, 

See these men dance all daub’d with Lace and Blood ? 
Near t’ other Park there stands an aged Tree, 
As fit as if "twere made o’ th’ once for Three ; 
Where that no Ceremony may be lost, 

Each Duke for State may have a several Post. 

* Poems on Affairs of S:ate from the time of Oliver 
Cromwell to the Abdication of K. James the 
Second,’ fifth ed., 1703 (vol. i, p, 147). 

No. 65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, adjoining New- 
castle House, was rebuilt at the end of the last 
century by William Leverton, of Gate Street, a 
builder of some repute, from the designs of Thomas 
Leverton, godfather of Thomas Leverton Donald- 
son, Emeritus Professor of Architecture at Uni- 
versity College. The house belonged at one time 
to Mrs. Jane Donaldson, wife of Prof. Donaldson. 


Jxo, Hess. 
Willesden Green. 


JenaL”:; “Jannock” (8 §, iv. 89, 158), 

 Jannock or jannack, upright; ‘not jannock,’ one 
who is not straightforward. Of Lancashire origin. 

“ Jannock, oaten bread made into loaves.”—Egerton 
Leigh’s ‘ Cheshire Glossary.’ 

“ Jannak, fit, proper, good, fair and honourable, smart, 
or fine. North. 

“ Jannocks, oaten bread made into hard and coarse 
large loaves. North.""—Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

* Jannack, jonnick, jolly, satisfactory, honest, obliging, 
good, agreeable. Sometimes used to signify nonsense 
and humbug.”—‘ Provincial Words......in Lincolnshire,’ 
by J, Ellett Brogden, 1866, 

‘The Dialect of Craven Glossary,’ 1828, under 
“ Jannock,” after examples of oaten cake or loaf, 
gives, ‘That isn’t jannock,’ 7. ¢., not fair, a 
phrase in use amongst rustic bons vivans when one 
of the party is suspected of not drinking fairly.” 
The ‘ Tim Bobbin ’ glossaries (1812, 1819), Grose’s 
* Provincial Glossary’ (1811), Brockett’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of North Country Words’ (1829), and Bam- 
ford’s ‘ Dialect of South Lancashire’ (1854) give 
the “oatmeal bread or cake” meaning only. 

W. H. Thompson, in his ‘ Speech of Holderness 
and East Yorkshire,’ Hull, 1890, says, ‘‘ When a 


* It was a favourite amusement of the ’prentices and 
others to sack brothels, : 
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thing is not fair, genuine, or straightforward, the 
East Yorkshireman says it ‘isn’t jannack’ or 
‘jannock.’” He then gives oat bread as the 
original meaning, and derives the use of the word 
as meaning honest, &c., from that, on the ground 
that in former days plain jannock bread was a 
trustworthy food. 

Miss A. E. Baker, in her ‘Glossary of North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases,’ 1854, gives, 
“ Jannock, a buttress or support against a wall,” 
but says that she has only heard it once, 

Rosert Pierpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


This word is of much wider use than your 
various correspondents seem to be aware of. Not 
only is it a north, but also a very common south 
country word. In Somerset and Devon it may 
be heard daily, though never as a noun. Here 
the word is pronounced jonnick, and has the same 
meaning as given to it all over England. It is 
mentioned as very common in the ‘ West Somerset 
Word Book,’ E.D.S., p. 388; in Hewett’s 
‘Peasant’s Speech of Devon,’ p. 93; in ‘ Seventh 
Report of Devon Provincialisms,’ Dev. Assoc. 
Trans., 1884 ; in Jago’s ‘ Cornish Glossary,’ 1882, 

. 196. F, T. 

Wellington, Somerset. 


Cow-pune ror (8 iv. 226, 277).— 
The use of dung for fuel is universal, and perhaps 
a prehistoric custom. I remember the “ Jesuit’s” 
travels in Siberia, where the camp followers col- 
lected camels’ dung, locally called “ argols,” every 
day for fuel. But read Ezekiel iv. 12: “‘ Thou 
shalt bake it with dung,” &c. A. H. 


One of your correspondents refers to the practice 
as existing in Cambridgeshire forty years ago. It 
is not extinct yet. Only three months agolI saw 
some gipsies or tramps collecting it on Midsummer 
Common, just before the annual fair at Cambridge. 
At that time the material was as dry as match-wood, 
and would doubtless burn readily. J. Venn. 


This was greatly used in the Isle of Portland, 
within my memory. The house walls looked 
passing strange with “cassons” stuck about them 
todry. At the same epoch letters were set up in 
the window of Portland Post-Office, on the chance 
of the rightful owners coming by and claiming their 
respective epistles. H. J. Movte. 

Dorchester. 


Password To THE Tower Lonpon §. iv. 
265).—Mr. Sala, I think, rec-ntly told us that he 
was the possessor of the paper, or parchment, on 
which one of these passwords appears over Her 
Majesty’s sign-manual. W. F. Water. 


Ports Laureate (8* S. ii, 385, 535; iii, 89, 131, 
298, 357, 495; iv. 74, 236). — Davenant was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, in the grave of Thomas 


May, the Parliamentary poet and historian, who 
had unsuccessfully competed with the wild Cavalier 
for the Laureateship, “ near the vestry door,” accord- 
ing to the Clerk of the Works Register. May’s 
body, with the bodies of twenty other persons 
who had been buried in the Abbey during the 
Commonwealth, were disinterred, by order of 
Charles II., immediately after his accession, and 
reburied in the churchyard in a spot which Dean 
Stanley thought he identified. 

I remember to have seen the original stone 
marking Davenant’s grave, with the inscription “‘O 
rare St William Davenant,” lying loosely in Poets’ 
Corner. The stone was broken in the middle, but 
was otherwise in good condition, and might easily 
have been refixed in its original position, from 
which it should have never been removed. 
Stanley, in a foot-note (‘ Memorials,’ p. 309), after 
describing the stone, adds “the stone was broken 
up, but was replaced in 1866.” That was the 
dean’s notion of preserving the authenticity of our 
national memorials. I wonder if Mr. Poole, the 
son of the late abbey mason, remembers anything 
about the stone. Jno. Hess. 

Willesden Green. 


Maria Martin AND THE RED 
Barn” (8 S. iv. 68).—Can it be that a play-bill 
of this melodrama, which used at one time to bea 
regular stock piece with travelling shows, was 
placed purposely pro bono publico in the windows, 
as your correspondent mentions ? 

I should have imagined that the murder at the 
Red Barn was a now forgotten crime, as it took 
place in 1828, at Polstead, a village in Suffolk, not 
far from Colchester. In Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary of England,’ s.v. ‘ Polstead,” is a short 
notice of the murder, and in ‘Old Stories Retold,’ 
by Walter Thornbary, is a graphic narration of it. 
One of the earliest things I can remember was 
about 1838, when a child, being taken to Holloway’s 
travelling show, when this drama was put on the 
stage. The ghost of Maria Martin rose slowly 
from the floor, causing a thrill to pass through the 
audience, when the murder was revealed. It struck 
terror into my juvenile mind, and produced a deep 
and abiding impression. 

There used to be two travelling shows, I remem- 
ber, under the management of Holloway and 
Richardson. The price of admission was sixpence 
to the pit and threepence to the gallery. The per- 
formers when not acting used to dance on a raised 
stage in front of the bootb. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tae Moon, Avec. 24, 1709 (8% S. iv. 327).— 
It must be remembered that the Old Style of the 
calendar was at that time still observed in Eng- 
land, and the above date in an English book corre- 
sponds to what we should call September 4 by the 
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New, or Gregorian Style. Now, on the morning 
of that day a total eclipse of the sun took place, 
not visible in this country because it was over 
before sunrise. The moon was, of course, at the 
time, new, and could not have been visible as a 
small crescent until the evening of the 5th. 

Bat has not your correspondent made a mistake 
with regard to the date of the fire at Epworth? 
Miss Wedgwood speaks of it as on ‘‘ one winter 
night”; and Southey, in his ‘ Life of Wesley,’ says 
that Charles (who was born in December, 1708) 
was at the time “scarcely two months old.” I 
will, therefore, just mention, in conclusion, that 
the moon was full on February 13, 1709, and new 
on the 28th (Old Style) of that month, when an 
annular eclipse of the sun took place. 

W. T. Lrwy. 


Gotr (8 §. iv. 87, 178, 272, 297, 338).—Mr. 
Féret admits that “where custom has permanently 
settled the sound of a word it would be sheer 
affectation to run tilt against it,” and this is, in 
truth, all I contend for. Sim Hernert 
has shown that the spelling “ gowff” is found in 
the sixteenth century. ‘‘Gowff” and ‘‘ goff” 
occur constantly in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century (vide, ¢.g., passages quoted in Mr. 
Clark’s well-known book), and from that time to 
the present I believe that no other pronunciation 
has been recognized in the practice or traditions of 
the game. Can “ ro’lock” or “ gun'nel” claim such 
ancient origin? I doubt it. I have, however, no 
hesitation in saying that, among golfers, any man 
who pronounced the / would at once be set down 
as knowing nothing about the game, or at least as 
never having frequented any recognized “ green.” 
Among ‘‘those whose opinions on questions of 
orthoepy” Mr. Fikret “deems worthy of value” 
has he ever consulted any golfer of, say, twenty-five 
years’ standing ? 

As for Mr. Féret's comparison of the pro- 
sunciation of the names of railway stations by 
** those whose daily duty it is to shout them,” it is 
inapplicable. If I had based my argument on the 

ronunciation prevalent among “ caddies,” the ana- 
ogy of the railway porter would have had some 
force. I did not refer to “caddies,” but to their 


masters. Jouy Morray. 
Albemarle Street. 


Sir John Foulis of Ravelston, whose account 
books (1671-1707) I am now editing for the 
Scottish History Society, spelt, as was the custom 
in his day, in what would now be esteemed a very 
loose manner ; he gives, however, the sound of the 
words he uses, and, as he was an educated man, his 
testimony may be worth having. He always spells 
“golf,” ‘‘golfe”; ‘‘coach,” “coatch”; “tea,” 
“tee”; “sugar,” “shuger”; “veal,” ‘‘veill.” I 
have heard the game spoken of by many during 
my thirty years’ residence in Scotland as “ golf” 


with the/ sounded. I cannot now call to mind any 
case in which I heard the / dropped, except by 
those who are not very particular about their pro- 
nunciation, and whose example I should certainly 
not wish to follow. 
A. W. Coryetivs Hattey, 
Alloa, 


Iam amused at the discussion as to the pro- 
nunciation of “golf.” Among the old players of 
the game it is called “goff.” ‘‘Caddies” at 
St. Andrews and such places call it ‘‘gowff.” I 
have heard respectable individuals call it “ goaf” 
(like “ loaf”). “ Golf” (the 2 being sounded) is 
unknown in Scotland. What boots it that one old 
gentleman of Blackheath renown should say “ golf” 
(sounding the/)? He is simply wrong. I remember 
a venerable and esteemed professor in an ancient 
university who used to excite the admiration of the 
students by pronouncing “ answer” as if the last 
syllable were like the word ‘“‘swerve.” He was 
asked the reason, and, like a true Scotchman, replied 
by a question: ‘‘ What is Latin fora os : 

A. F. 


Surely, in speaking of “ abuses of pronunciation” 
and “ pronunciation still unsettled,” Mr. Fier is 
begging the question at issue. Unsettled it may 
be, and probably is, in Kensington, but not so in 
Scotland, and Sir H. Maxwett is too modest in 
claiming for his countrymen only a word in the 
discussion, considering that to the vast majority of 
Englishmen of a generation ago (save those dwell- 
ing in such favoured spots as Blackheath or West- 
ward Ho) both the game and the name of golf 
were practically unknown. Let Mr. Firet extend 
his inquiries to Fife, Ayrshire, and Midlothian, to 
such classic centres of the ancient game as 
St. Andrews, Prestwick, and Musselburgh, and he 
will find (pace Mr. Warov’s venerable friend) old 
and young, gentle and simple, peer and peasant, 
talk, as their fathers talked, of “ goff,” and nothing 
else than “ goff.” Oswatp, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


I have heard a good many people, mostly eda- 
cated, talk about ‘‘ golf,” but “ goff” is quite new 
to me. Be 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Astracats (8 §. iv. 201, 273).—I would very 
willingly endeavour, in compliance with the request 
of ©. C. B., to describe what I remember of 
‘* knucklebones,” were it not that an intelligible 
account of the game would needs be very lengthy. 
The tricks (not that this is a ‘‘ knucklebones” 
term) as I played them were named as follows: 
“ones,” “twos,” “threes,” “fours,” ‘‘ cribbage,” 
‘* short-horses,” “ long-herses,” “feed the crow,” 
“ bridges,” “pots,” “crackers and softies,” “change 
the dib,” “ double change the dib,” “ knick-knack- 
two-ers,” “ knick-knack-three-ers,” “ arms-one-ers,” 
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“ arms-two-ers,” “ triangles,” “squares,” “ stalls,” 
* creep-mouse,” “ everlastings.” I have heard of 
“Jadies’ fingers,’ ‘‘ backums,” ‘‘ changeums,” 
“ swords,” “ daggers,” “ inches,” ‘‘corners.” Per- 
haps some of these are identical with those I have 
named; while, as the game admits of endless 
variations, my list is probably far from complete. 
As the immediate object of my note was to 
ascertain what ground there may be for my sur- 
mise that we are indebted to the Romans for 
‘* knucklebones,” I am still boping to learn in what 
parts of the Continent the game is played, and 
am especially curious to know whether it is known 
as an ancient game in Russia and Scandinavia, 
where, if it exists, it cannot well be a Roman 
survival, Henry ATIWELL. 
Barnes. 


Pror. ATTWELL would be glad to learn in what 
other countries than England, France, Belgium, 
and South Germany the game of “‘astragals” is 
played. I have seen boys playing at it with 
pebbles in Budapest. Old Buda stands within the 
territory of ancient Aquincum, in the Roman a 
vince of Pannonia. L. L. KY 


Pror. ATTWELL appears to think that the game 
of ‘‘knucklebones” is unknown in Ireland; but I 
have often seen children in the northern counties 
playing ‘‘ knucklestanes,” the rules of which, if I 
remember aright, were similar to those of the well- 
known London game of “ buck and gobs.” 

R. Stewart Patrerson. 

7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth, 


See the notes collected in ‘ The Townley Gallery,’ 
L.E.K., 1836, i. 305-6. Dr. Clarke is quoted to 
show that the game is common in Russia, and that 
itis equivalent to the English dibbs. In the north 
of Eagland pot-dice, slightly hollowed on each side, 
were used. They were made on purpose, and were 
sold at small toy-shops. W. C. B. 


atliscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Australian Commonwealth, By Grenville Tre- 
garthen. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuis is the last iesue of the well-known series entitled 
“ The Story of the Nations.” It is not easy to compare it 
with the volumes which have before appeared. They 
deal with long periods of time, and in many instances 
with powers that have passed away. Mr. Tregarthen 
treats of new powers which have sprung up, almost 
within our own time. 

Capt. Cook was not the discoverer of this new world; 
but for all practical purposes he must be regarded as 
such. Though the great Southern land had been sighted 
before his day, he was the first European who ever gave 
a systematic account of what the map-makera of former 
days used to call Terra Australis Incognita. The first 
use England made of this vast land was to establish the 
transport settlement. The frightful moral and social 
evils which were the necessary attendants on this system 
it is not easy to exaggerate; but we believe that had we 


not required a Dm on which to shoot our moral refuse, 
the growth of these many nations would have been 
far slower than it has been. It must also be borne 
in mind that though many of the convicts were hardened 
ruffians, there were others not a few who, according to 
the cruel laws of our time, received long sentences of 
transportation for offences we should now regard as 
being amply atoned for by a short term of imprisonment. 
We have heard of a man who was transported when 
very = for stealing a shirt off a hedge, who in after 
days became one of the leading men in his new home; 
and we have been told that the descendants of one 
of those who was convicted for the great Berkeley 
poaching affray of 1816 now fill high positions, 

Too much, however, may easily be made of a few 
examples such as these. It is as certainas anything can 
be that by far the greater portion of the population of the 
several etates—not excluding New South Wales—are 
sprung from emigrants who in most cases were picked 
specimens of our working classes, with a fair sprinkling 
of men of high education among them. Mr. Tregarthen 
does not by any means hide the evil deeds of the settlers, 
and some have been as bad as anything can be. Over 
and over again we hear of revolting cruelties inflicted 
on the natives—atrocities the less excusable when we 
remember that if the poor things had been humanely 
dealt with the new-comers could have acquired all they 
wanted without violence on their part, It is a horrible 
story; but it is well that we should know what some of 
us are capable of when unchecked by the ever-watchful 
public opinion of the old home. 

In a work of this kind condensation was very im- 
portant. We have, neverthelese, an excellent account 
of the disorganization which resulted when gold was 
first discovered. Nothing like it had occurred in human 
eee / before. The scenes that took place must have 
been highly picturesque, but very sad. For atime the 
mora! law seems to have been completely in abeyance, 

We should not have anticipated that Australia would 
have furnished anything of interest to the numismatist ; 
but the unexpected is always happening. At one time 
we hear of metallic currency being so scarce that the 
old Spanish dollar, the chief coin in use in those regions, 
was made into two coins by punching a circular piece 
out of the centre, At another time, when the rush for 
gold had drained the country of its specie, square cakes 
of gold were issued by authority to take the place of 
the issues of Her Majesty’s Mint. Mr. Tregarthen has 
produced a thoroughly good book on a subject concern- 
ing which most of us are very ignorant. 


WE have received the September issue of Folk-Lore 
(Nutt). On several occasion it bas been our duty to 
speak in high terms of this scholarly journal. The part 
before us is quite equal to any of its predecessors. Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs discourses learnedly on our old friend 
Cinderella, Mr. G. Hastie and Mr. J. E. Combrie have 
important information to give as to the first-foot super- 
stition, Miss Mabel Peacock writes concerning the 
Mountain of Glass, and Prof. A. C, Haddon on Irish 
folk-lore, There are other articles of minor import; 
but not one that we would willingly spare. 


In the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society the editor 
deals with ‘The Book-plates of Samuel Pepys.’ Five 
plates in all, two of them portrait plates, were in the 
possession of the diarist. urtber information on this 
interesting subject is not, it appears, hopeless, Mr. 
Vinycomb continues his interesting account of the 
‘ Processes for the Production of Ex-libris.’ Among the 
illustrations is a reproductivun of the oldest book-plate 
known (about 1450), which presente a hedgehog holding 
in ite mouth a flower, 
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In the Nineteenth Century Sir Lepel Griffin, under the 
title of ‘England and France in Asia,’ sounds a note of 
warning as to the significance of the Russo-France 
alliance. A review by Mr. Swinburne of Victor Hugo’s 


‘Toute Ia Lyre’ is not less appreciative nor less florid | 


than previous utterances of Mr. Swinburne concerning 


one whom he dubs “ the greatest of lyric poets.” Mr. | 
William Graham goes into raptures in his description of | 
Enthusiasm such as his | 


* A Chat with Jane Clermont.’ 
ia rare, and is, fortunately, not infectious, Precentor 
Dickson writes on ‘Our Dangerous Cathedral System,’ 
The chief evils on which the Precentor insists are the 
“ rotatory residence of canons,” “ the anomalous position 
of the bishop,” and “the absence of pastoral relations.”” 
Dr. Louis Robinson has much that is interesting in his 
‘Darwinism and Swimming.’ Prof. Mivart, in his 
* Christianity and Roman Paganism,’ deals with a branch 
of an all-important subject. ‘ Religion and the London 
School Board,’ by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley ; ‘ Arch- 
angel Leslie of Scotland,’ by Mr. T. G. Law; and ‘The 
Selection of Army Officers,” by W. Baptiste Scoones, will 
all repay perusal.—Mr. Albert Vandam contributes to the 
New Review an estimate of Marshal MacMahon, whom 
he regards as a simple minded, straightforward soldier, 
pitchforked into politics. One or two stories told concern- 
ing the Marshal are very striking. Five writers deal with 
the ‘ Advertisement Nuisance,’ and leave the matter 
retty well where they found it. ‘ An Idealist,’ by Lanoe 
coner, is very striking. Mr. Leslie Stephen concludes 
his brilliant study of William Cobbett. Prof. Mabaffy, in 
his ‘ Further Gleanings from the Papyri,’ casts a curious 
light on life two to three centuries B.c. Very strange is 
it to have these domestic memoranda concerning people 
of two thousand yearsago. The Rev. J. W. Horsley shows 
up the sporting prophets of the press, and Prof. Jebb 
defends classical studies, One of the most interesting 
and significant of recent articles is that of Prof. Fer- 
rere on ‘Woman’s Sphere in Art.'—A striking portrait 
of Edwin Booth, taken, apparently, some years ago, forms 
the frontispiece to Scribner's. Following this come 
some rugged but kindly and generous verses addressed 
to James Russell Lowell on his fortieth birthday by 
Emerson. To Englishmen who bave not been to New 
York the account by pen and pencil of ‘ Fifth Avenue’ 
is very attractive. Quite admirable are the pictures of 
life in that animated and fashionable thoroughfare, 
*My First Lione,’ by Mr. Seton-Karr, is short but stir- 
ring. Even more thrilling is ‘The Rush to Death,’ a 
strange account of the execution of justice on two 
Indians. Mr. Russell Lowell's paper on ‘Humor [sic], 
Wit, Fun, and Satire’ is disfigured by one of the drollest 
blunders of writer or printer that we can recall. It 
should be included in all future collections of such curi- 
osities, In his satire on the Dutch, ‘The Character of 
Holland,’ Marvell has the two lines, 


And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoal of Dutch served up for cabillau. 


This, inconceivable as it may seem, is printed— 


And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs fan 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up as Caliban (!) 


—In an excellent number of Temple Bar the best paper 
isa long and eminently readable account of Elizabeth 
Inchbald, the delightful novelist, dramatist, and in a 
sense humourist. The death of her husband is dis- 
ereetly said to have been from heart disease. ‘The 
Death Dance’ narrates, in a guise of apparent fiction, 
some grim incidents of -the Austro-Hungarian war. 
‘On the Track of Montaigne,’ ‘Goethe’s Maxims,’ and 


* Curiosities of Taxation’ are all worthy of attention. | 


—Mr. C. H. Firth sends to Macmillan's an important 
biographical contribution on ‘ The Early Life of Bamuel 


| 


Pepys.’ ‘The Blue Dryad’ gives a singular account of 
acombat between a deadly serpent and a Persian cat, 
Precentor Venables tells in admirable fashion an episode 
in the life of Thomas Becket.—In his ‘ The American 
Language, contributed to the Gentleman’s, Mr. J. Bowen 
Russell goes far afield. An explanation of the first word 
he advances would probably be found by a reference to 
Jewish slang rather than where he seeks it. Very grim 
is ‘A Visit toa Chinese Leper Village.’ Major Hume 
describes ‘The Exorcism of Charles the Bewitched.’ 
Mr. Schiitz-Wilson writes on ‘Goethe and Curlyle,’— 
An account of Mra. Wynne, a frequent contributor to 
Longman's appears in that magazine, in which Sir 
William B. Dalby gives Letters IV. and V. of his‘ Dr. 
Chesterfield’s Lettera to his Son.’ Sir Edwin Arnold 
sends his lecture on ‘ Aspects of Life,’ delivered in 
October before the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
—‘An Egyptian Fragment’ and ‘The Subaltern in 
India a Hundred Years Ago’ repay attention in the 
Cornhill.— Belgravia has ‘Over the Cordillera of the 
Andes’; and All the Year Round gives ‘Captain Cleve. 
land: the True Story of a Pirate.’ On this man’s 
adventures Scott founded in part ‘The Pirate.’—The 
Idler bas a variety of mirthful contents. 


Part II. of Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and 
Ireland bas a map of the English Northern Counties, 
It curries the alphabet to “ Aston.’’-— Part XXXIV. of 
the Storehouse of Information practically finishes the 
letter L, and comprises “ London.” 

We have received the first part of a preliminary sketch 
of a work to be entitled ‘ Eight Centuries of a Gentle 
Family’ (printed for private circulation). The work is 
to be a chronicle of the Beresford family in all its 
branches, The writers ask for the co-operation of those 
interested in genealogy and family history, We trust 
that they may receive every assistance from our many 
correspondents who are interested in kindred inquiries, 
From the fragment before us we are inclined to think 
that the work, when complete, will have been executed 
in a manner which ought to give satisfaction to all who 
bear the name. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow ali communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


M. G, L. (“ Black Servants "’).—Before the abolition 
of the elave trade negro pages and tervants were 
common. 

Z.—‘ Doctor Antonio’ is by Giovanni Ruffini, 

CorRigEnDumM.—P, 353, col, 2, 1, 2 from bottom, for 
Dodonous read Dodoneus. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettera to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


or REMOVAL 


Mr. THOMAS MORING, Heraldic Engraver, 
his REMOVAL from First Avenue Hotel ioatiainge to 52, HIGH 
HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. (three doors West of First Avenue Hotel) 
Seals, Book-Plates. High-Class Stationery of every description. 


T. MORING, 52, High Holborn, London, WC. Established 1791. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts—Fine Specimens of Bookbinding— Books 
Printed on Vellum— Miniatures - Enamels—Ivories—Fiae Old Sévres, 
Dresden, or English China— Old Wedgwood Piaques and Vases— 
} Arms, Armour, and fine old Steelwork—Bronzes— Early 
pinta etches, Engravings, and Drawings—Old Stone Cameos.— 

. JACKSON, | 2. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, E.0. 


© AUTHORS.—SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
WORKS READ bya GENTLEMAN of Experience. Mss placed 

with Publishers. and Authors carefully Consul- 
to CHARLES HOPPE, Southampton-street, 


begs to announce 


tations 
Strand, W.C 


8T. JAMES’ -SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Bsq. 
Vice-Presidente—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rev 
o Bae of Liandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart, Sir Henry Barkly, 


Trustees—Right Hon Sir M. Grant Doff, Right Hon. Sir John Lub- 
dock, Bart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volames of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages 

Subscription, 3! a year; Life Membership. according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are aliowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. price 2is to Members, 16s. 

c. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien: valuers re promptly sent. 
trouble or expense to sellers. Librari talogued 


Established 1816, 
address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 
ICHARD AMER, Law Bookseller, Binder, Ex- 


porter, &c., Lincoln's Inn Gate, Carey-street, London, W.C. 
Established 1848 Lerae Stock of Early. Scarce, and Valuable Works on 
Constitutional, Ecclesiastical, Colonial, and Foreign Law, 
logues and Estimates on application. Valuations made. Books bought 
Twenty per cent. off New Books. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
EC K 


I R K B BAN K., 
Southam Chancery-lane, London 
TWO-AND.-a- ER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
co dema 
EK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, ‘ANNU ITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIET 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


‘[HE OPINION of EVERY ENGLISHMAN is | 


that liberty of speech and action is the birthright of every free 
man. “ Britons never shall be slaves is one of the mos x nee of 
our national songs, and. as a matter of fact. it is impossible for slavery 
to exist under the protectiog shadow of the British flag. In the same 
manner, men cannot remain bound by the tyrannic shackles of disease, 
if they will place themselves under the healing infiuence of HOLLO- 
WAY'S PILLS and UINTMENTE Their success im all parts of the 
world is now a familiar story, and it is AX. necessary to say here there 
is no known disorder that cannot be speedily cured or relieved by them. 


Ia imperial 8vo. Vol, I. (A—H), pp. 855, 


i" ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
FREDBRIC BOASE. Containing nearly 8,000 Concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since 14550. With an Index of the most inter- 
esting matter. 30s. net, carriage free. 
“Asa work of reference the book is just what it ys be.” 
April lath. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, 


HE GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE. Together with 
a Catalogue of Parish Registers. By GEORGE MARSHALL, 
LL.D., Rouge Croix 


In the press, and will be issued as soon as the Subscription List is com- 
plete, a New Issue, privately printed for subscribers only, limited to 
250 Copies, at 25s carriage paid. 


Subscribers’ Names to be sent to Messrs. BILLING & SONS, London 
Printing Works, Guildford. The list of subscribers being nearly com- 
plete, an early application is necessary to secure a copy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOtzs and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BLBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
Noles and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


_, — 10th 24th, and JULY 8th containsa BIBLIOGRAPHY 
f BEACONSFIELD. This inclades KEYS to ‘ VIVIAN 
OuEY, CONINGSBY, ** LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Gute Office, Breams's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred, 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, ‘a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 
to Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


BRAND & 
BEEF 
BOUILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom, 

Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. Nor. 4.48. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


IN 26 VOLS. CROWN &vo. 3s. 6¢. EACH; SETS IN CLOTH, 4/. lis.; OR HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
HALF-MOROCCO, &/. &s. 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many New Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists. This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


Vanity Fair, Jlustrated by the Author. 2vols. | The Irish Sketch Book; Critical Reviews. Illus- 
trated by the Author, George Cruikshank, John Leech, 


Pendennis, Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. and M. Fitzgerald. 
The Newcomes, [Illustrated by Richard Doyle. The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon; The Fatal 
2 vols. Boots. Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A., George 


Cruikshank, and W. Ralston, 


d, Mlustrated by George Du Maurier. 7 
Catherine, a Story; Men’s Wives; The Bedford 


The Virginians. Illustrated by the Author, Row Conspiracy. Illustrated by the Author, L. Fildes, 
A.R.A., and R. B. Wallace. 

The Adventures of Philip. Illustrated by the Ballads; The Rose and the Ring. Illustrated by 
Author, Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 2 vols. the Author, Lady Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 


George Du_ Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond A Little Dinner Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


at Timmins’s; Cornhill to Cairo. Illustrated by the To which ie : 
Autbor, J. P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. Roundabout Papers. added The 
Second Funeral of oo Illustrated by the Author, 


Christmas Books. Ilustrated by the Author and) Charles Keene, and M. Fitzgerald. 
Richard Doyle. The Four Georges, and the English Humourists 
of the Bighteenth Century. Illustrated by the Author, 
The Book of Snobs; Travels and Sketches. Illus Frank Dicksee, Linley eubourne, Frederick Walker, 
trated by the Author, and F, Barnard. 
Burlesques. [Illustrated by the Author and Lovel the Widower; The Wolves and the Lamb ; 
George Cruikshank. Denis Duval. To which is added an Essay on the 


tea Writings of W. M. Thackeray by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Paris Sketch Book, Little Travels, and Roadside | Illustrated by the Author and Frederick Walker. 


lust hor, T. R. Macquoid,| 


Yell lush P The Fitzboodl With Illustrations by the Author. 

The Yellowplush Papers; The Fitzboodle ig 

Papers ; pee ; Character Sketches. Illustratea Contributions to ‘Punch,’ 132 Illustrations by 
by the Author and George Cruikshank. the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 


9l.; oc half-russia, marbled edges, 137. 13s, With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
Walker. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s, 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each 
Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s ; and in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome ebonized case, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each ; or in paper cover, 1s. each. 


*,* CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Privted by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's- , Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 4, 1893. 
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